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THE STARS AND STRIPES 


By THEODOSIA GARRISON 


We who in the old days—the easy days of pleasuring — 
Loitered in the distant lands—we know the thrill that 

Pu came — j; ra 

When in far, foreign aca. above the stranger faces, 


The sight of it, the might of it, would wake us like a 
flame. 


Our own flag, the one flag, it stirred our blood to claim. 


We who in these new days—these days of all confusion— 


_&}Look upon it with the eyes of one long blind who sees, 
We know at last its beauty—its magnitude of duty— - 


Dear God! if thus it seems to us,{what will it mean to 
these 


Who stay for it, who pray for it, our kindred overseas? 


_ These who face the red days—the white nights of fury, 
Where death like some mad reaper hacks down the living 
grain— 
They shall see our flag arise like a glory in the skies— 
The stars of it, the bars of it, that prove it once again 
The new flag, the true flag, that does not come in vain! 


—From Drum s and Fife 








ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL, Chairman Advisory Committee 
Frep De LAND, Editor 
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Teachers of Li 5: Reading tor J : 


(See additional lists of Teachers of Lip-Reading on three Sel pages.) 


INSTRUCTION IN LIP-READING 


To the Adult Deaf and Hard-of-Hearing 


Private and class instruction. 
classes. 


Day and evening conversation and pract 
Lectures by lip-reading. Normal training course. 


Ask for cireula 


The New York School for the Hard-of-Hearing (Incorporated) 


18-20 E. 41st Street 


Mrs, Edward B. Nitchie, Principal  ~ 


Mt. Edward B. Nitchie was the author of Lin-Reading: Principles and Practice ($1.50 net, postage extra), 
Frederick A. Stokes Co., the most widely used text-book on lip-reading, a handbook for teachers and for self-instruction. It may be 


the School o: through any bookseller or the Volta Bareau. 





San Francisco School of Lip-Reading 
Mrs. John E. D. Trask, Principal 
Post Normal Graduate N. Y. School for the Hard of Hearing 
Medal of Honor, Department of Education, 
Panama Pacific International Exposition 
Norma! Training Course 


Instruction private or inclass. Practiceclasses 
406 Geary Street San Francisco, Cal. 


Boston School of Lip-Re: J 


Normal Training Course 
tn Lip-Rrondina to be siven br Mies Jaliet B). Clork. 2 
pal N. ¥. School for the Hard 





Washington School of I 
Miss Mary . Suter 
Washington, D. Cc. 





LOS ANGELES SCHOOL OF LIP-READING 
For the Adult Deaf 


Miss Lucy Ella Case, 
408 Mason Bidg., Los Angeles, Cal. 
CALIFORNIA SCHOOL OF LIP-READING 


Instruction for the Hard-of-Hearing Adult 
Evizasetea R. PoInpEXxTER Coratie N. KENFIELD 
$15 Sureve Bui_pine San Francisco, Cau, 


Central Institute for the Deaf 


Lip-Reading for the Adult Deaf. 


Normal Training Class for Teachers of Lip-Reading 
to the Adult Deaf 
818 South Kingshighway St. Louis, Mo. 


MRS. A. B. N. MOSS 
Instruction in Lip-Reading 
Correction of Defects in Speech and Hearing. 
6or7 Von Versen Avenue St. Louis, Mo. 


PITTSBURGH SCHOOL OF LIP-READING 


Miss ExizaserH Branp, Principal 


Nitchie Method Used. Private Conversation 
Classes. Current Events Classes. 


7043 Jenkins Arcade Pittsburgh, Pa. 

















MILWAUKEE SCHOOL OF LIP. 
Miss Vireornia Sinciam, A, B. 
402 Providetice Bldg., 4t0 Jefferson Street, Mi 


MINNEAPOLIS SCHOOL OF LIP-RE! 
Miss IDA P. a UIST, . Principal 
Nite’ ethod : 
543 Andrus Building 


OMAHA SCHOOL OF at eis 
MISS EMMA B. KESSLER 
No. 4 Fio-Lzs, Cor. 20TH yn AND. CartraL. J 
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711 Oswego ia 
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DETROIT SCHOOL OF TIP-READING 


for the Adult Deaf and Hard of Hearing: 
Muller-Walle Method 
Instructors: Miss Gertrude Van Adestine, Miss Lucie Dumon, Miss 


_ $99 Woodward Avenue 
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LESSONS IN LIP-READING FOR DEAF SOLDIERS 
(NITCHIE METHOD) 


BY JULIET D. CLARK AND JANE B. WALKER 


WING to the illness and death of 

Edward B. Nitchie, founder of the 
New York School for the Hard of Hear- 
ing, Incorporated, the manual for deaf- 
ened soldiers, which the Superintendent 
of the Volta Bureau had requested him 
to prepare, was never written. As we 


witnessed the ardor of Mr. Nitchie’s 
patriotism and the depth of his interest 
in the deaf, we feel that upon us devolves 
the task, and the privilege, of keeping 
lighted the torch that he left in our hands. 
It is therefore with a sense of gratitude 
for his leadership and with a desire to 
pass on to others what he gave to us that 
we offer this manual. It is based upon 
the Nitchie method as expounded in Mr. 
Nitchie’s text-book, “Lip-reading: Prin- 
ciples and Practise.”* For two main 
reasons we hold this method to be of 
special value and excellence: it was 
worked out for the English language; it 
is in line with modern psychology and 
modern methods of teaching language. 
Although this course of lessons is in- 
tended primarily for the men in uniform 
who may return from the war in need of 
such instruction, yet it is hoped that the 
lessons may prove helpful to many other 
students of lip-reading. 

In 1648 Dr. John Bulwer called lip- 





*For the full exposition of the subject the 
student is referred to the opening chapters of 
the text-book. 


reading “that subtile art which may en- 
able one with an Observant Eie to Heare 
what any man Speaks by the moving of 
his lips.” It is interesting to note that 
as early as the 17th century lip-reading 
was recognized as an art based on lip 
movements. The point is well taken that 
the lip-reader must watch movements; 
and yet to the teacher of the 19th cen- 
tury this definition scarcely seems ade- 
quate, as it leaves out entirely the im- 
portant part played by the mind. Mrs. 
Alexander Graham Bell, one of the most 
expert lip-readers of the present time, 
comments* on Dr. Bulwer’s remarks as 
follows: “ “The Observant Eie can Heare’ 
part of what is said; yet not only have 
Helen Keller and other blind children, by 
successfully substituting the fingers for 
the eye, proved that it is not so essential 
to the ‘subtile art,’ as our philosopher 
thought, but my own practise shows that 
the eye alone is quite incapable of in- 
terpreting correctly the various move- 
ments of the speaker’s lips.” That Mr. 
Nitchie’s experience was identical with 
Mrs. Bell’s is shown by his definition of 
lip-reading as “the art of understanding 
a speaker’s thought by watching the 
movements of his mouth.” It is the 
psychological aspect of lip-reading that 





*“The Subtile Art of Speech-reading,” by 
Mabel Gardiner Bell. Tue Voita Review, 
March, 1917. Reprint No. 195, Volta Bureau. 
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should be emphasized, for the mind works 
more rapidly than the eye and can antici- 
pate. By actual test it has been shown 
that the eye can consciously see only 8 
or 9g out of the 12 or 13 movements 
formed per second ; speech, then, is more 
rapid than the eye; but by further test it 
has been proved that the mind ‘is more 
rapid than speech. 

The formation of correct habits is an 
important matter for the beginner in lip- 
reading. He must learn first to give his 
undivided attention to the speaker, and 
having done this he must concentrate all 
of his mind upon the subject in hand. 
He should never interrupt until a clause 
or sentence is finished, for the end of the 
sentence frequently gives a clue to the 
beginning. Thus the visual memory may 
be developed. He should always make 
his responses as rapid as possible ; that is 
to say, he should react immediately. He 
should avoid repeating after the teacher 
as far as possible, for constant repetition 
tends to make the mind slow, and de- 
velops the analytical habit of mind as 
opposed to the synthetic. Lip-reading is 
difficult ; a consideration of what the eye 
cannot see and of the rapidity of speech 
makes the task of learning to read the 
lips appear almost insuperable. The be- 
ginner must realize, however, that the 
limitations of observation are far out- 
weighed by the limitless powers of the 
mind. He must remember that there are 
hundreds of expert lip-readers taking 
their places happily and efficiently in the 
work-a-day world. He must “hitch his 
wagon” to some star in the firmament of 
silence and perservere until the goal is 
reached. 

It is our purpose to offer material to 
train both the eye and the mind. The 
eyes must be trained (1) to be accurate, 
(2) to be quick, (3) to retain visual im- 
pressions, (4) and to do their work sub- 
consciously. The movement, contrast and 
practise words are intended primarily for 
this. The mind must be trained to be 
(1) synthetic, (2) to be intuitive, (3) to 
be alert, (4) to be quick. ‘The stories, 
sentences, and colloqiial forms are in- 
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tended primarily for this, though at the 
same time the eye, too, is being trained, 


LESSON I 


At the first lesson the pupil should read 
the story through once to himself. Then 
he should try to get the thought as the 
teacher reads it to him from the book, 
After that he should try to get the exact 
words of the story. He should never, 
however, interrupt in the middle of a 
sentence, striving for a word-for-word 
understanding, but rather should allow 
the thought to suggest the words. Fur- 
ther practise may be had in having the 
teacher tell the story in other words, ex- 
panding or slightly changing it by adding 
new thoughts; in having the teacher ask 
questions. about the story (which the 
pupil should answer) ; and in having the 
teacher skip about from one seritence to 
another. The home practise should be 
similar to this. Further practise should 
be given with the mirror. To do this, 
always repeat a sentence or a clause, and 
concentrate on one word at a time until 
each word has been practised in its con- 
text. 

STORY I 


His Heart Was in the Right Place 


After the Civil War an Irishman ap- 
plied at Washington for a pension. “T 
was wounded in the service of my coun- 
try,” he announced. 

“At what battle were you wounded?” 
he was asked. 

“At the battle of Bull Run,” the Irish- 
man replied. 

“How were you wounded?” 

“T was shot through the breast on a re- 
treat,” he said, placing his hand over his 
heart. = 
“But how could you be shot through 
the breast on a retreat?” 

“I was foolish enough to look back,” 
the Irishman explained. 

“But if you had been shot where you 
have your hand, the ball would have gone 
through your heart. How do you at- 
count for that?” 





rr a ae 














“Oh, my heart was in my mouth, your 


Honor.” 
He got the pension. 


Consonants Revealed by the Lips 
P, b, m—Lips-Shut 


The student will notice that for p, b, 
and m, as in “pay,” “bay,” and “may,” 
the movement is an opening of the lips 
from a shut position. The three sounds 
are all revealed by the same movement, 
and one must be told from the other by 
the context. The movement words should 
be repeated in couplets after the teacher. 


Movement Words 





pea—heap 
bee—eeb 
me—deem 


The following words are intended as 
an exercise for the lips-shut movement 
and as a basis for sentence practise. The 
student should repeat each word after 
the teacher. The teacher should then use 
the word in a sentence. The home prac- 
tise should be done with the mirror by 
repeating each word as many times as 
there are movements in the word. 


Practise Words 


*peel* leap 
meal? hem 
bell lap® 
pal lamb*® 
pill? lip 
bill* lump 
mill? lop 
mull loop 

ar® hoo 
eal orb 
pool peep 
pull boom 
ball* babe 
maul* pipe 


The teacher should read the following 
sentences, giving one or more variations. 


* Words marked with similar numbers look 
alike-on the lips and must be told apart by the 
context. Some of the words have homophenes 
not given here. The student should try to 
work these out for himself. 
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. ever seen a cat maul a mouse? 
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As the object is to have the pupil grasp 
the thought, it is better that he should 
not repeat unless he is in doubt. Sen- 
tences should be practised with the mir- 
ror, as directed in story practise, and with 
an assistant. 


Sentences 


1. Will you peel the apple for me? 
I thought I heard the breakfast bell. 
. My pal and I enlisted at the same time. 
I cannot swallow that pill. 5. The 
bride wore a white mull dress. 6. What 
is the par value of the stock? 7. I hope 
this weather will not mar your pleasure. 
8. Do you know how to play pool? 9. He 
had a strong “pull” with the captain of 
his company. 10. Are you going to the 
ball game this afternoon? 11. Have you 
12. Did 
you ever play leap-frog? 13. The hem 
of the dress was badly ripped. 14. “Mary 
had a little lamb.” 15. Have you ever 
studied lip-reading? 16. I like only one 
lump of sugar in my coffee. 17. Will 
you lop off the branch of that tree? 
18. The woman wore an old-fashioned 
hoop-skirt. 19. The sun is the orb of 
day. 20. I saw some one peep in at the 
window. 21. I heard the boom of a can- 
non across the water. 22. Have you ever 
read the story of the “Babes in the 
Woods?” 23. Do you smoke a pipe? 


®) 


-w 


Colloquial Forms* 
(To be answered ) 


1. What is your name? 2. How do 
you spell your name? 3. Where do you 
live? 4. What is your home address? 
5. Are you a business man? 6. What is 
your business address? 7. What is your 
telephone number? 8. Are you a profes- 
sional man? 9. What are your office 


hours? 10. Where do you work? It. 
How do you like your work? 12. What 
time do you get home from work? 13. 


How long does it take you to get home? 
14. Do you go by the subway (surface 





* This is intended to form the basis for a 
conversation between the teacher and pupil 
and can be developed ad infinitum. 
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cars, elevated, bus, auto, or train)? 15. 
Do you ever walk home? 


LESSON II 


The first step in each lesson should be 
a rapid but thorough review of the pre- 
ceding lesson. 

If in the judgment of the teacher the 
student is able to grasp the thought of 
the story without the aid of memory, the 
second story should be told first in the 
teacher’s own words, after the title and 
the difficult proper names have been 
pointed out. Otherwise the procedure 
should be as directed in the first lesson. 


STORY 2 
Why He Missed His Train 


One morning a man was running to 
catch a train. A small boy called out to 
him, 

“Are you training for a race?” 

“No,” replied the man, “I am racing 
for a train.” 

When the traveler finally arrived at 
the station a train was standing on the 
track. 

“Is this my train?’ he demanded of the 
station master. 

“No, this train belongs to the railroad 
company.” 

“You don’t understand what I mean,” 
he remonstrated. “Can I take this train?” 

“You can if you want to get yourself 
in trouble.” 

“Perhaps you will be good enough to 
tell me whether this train goes to Mor- 
row.” 

“No, it goes today. 
morrow.” : 

The man in despair sank down on a 
bench near by. 

“Is there anything around here any 
fresher than you are?” he queried. 

“Not unless it is that bench you are 
sitting on; it was painted only five 
minutes ago.” 


Extended V owels 
Long €é—Extended-Narrow 


It comes back to- 


The sound of long é, as in “key,” has 
two characteristics. The lips are drawn 
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back, or extended at the corners, and the 
opening between the lips is narrow. 


Movement Words 


pea—heap 
bee—eeb 
me—deem 


Contrast Words 


Notice the difference between the 
movement for long é and those for the 
other long vowels, as shown in the fol- 
lowing couplets : 

me—mow (long 6) 
me—may (long 4) 
me—my (long i) 

me—mew (long i) 


Practise Words 


bee eve® 
fee heave® 
we fear 
reap piece 
seam peach* 
sheep' beach* 
cheap’ teeth 
theme peal® 
leap meal® 
deep? meet® 
team? beet® 
yield beak? 
keep meek’ 
Sentences 


1. Are you afraid of a bumble-bee? 
2. The lawyer charged a very high fee. 
3. Did you see the farmer reap the grain? 
4. The seam of your coat is ripped. 5. 
Are there any sheep on the farm? 6, The 
theme of the story was very thrilling. 
7. Do you think you could leap over that 
puddle? 8. The water in the river is very 
deep. 9. “Yield not to temptation.” 10. 
Will you keep my place for me? 11. We 
always trim our Christmas tree on Christ- 
mas eve. 12. I heard the woman heave 
a sigh. 13. They show neither fear nor 
favor. 14. Will you have a piece of pie? 
15. There was not a peach left on the 
tree. 16. How many teeth has the baby? 
17. What time do you have your evening 
meal? 18. My face was as red as a beet. 

















19. The fire was made of peat. 20. He 
was as meek as Moses. 


Colloquial Forms 


1. How are you? 2. How do you do? 
3. How do you feel this morning? 4. Did 
you sleep well last night? 5. It was a 
very cold night. 6. It was a good night 
for sleeping. 7. How many hours did 
you sleep? 8. What time did you get up? 


HOME TRAINING OF DEAF CHILDREN 
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9. What time did you have breakfast? 
10. What did you have for breakfast? 
11. Did. you have a cereal? 12. What 
kind of cereal do you like best? 13. Do 
you drink coffee for breakfast? 14. I 
like cocoa much better than coffee. 15. Do 
you like eggs for breakfast? 16. Do you 
like your eggs boiled? 17. Would you 
rather have them hard-boiled or soft- 
boiled ? 





THE NECESSARY PRELIMINARY EDUCATION FOR DEAF 
CHILDREN BEFORE THEIR ADMISSION TO SCHOOLS 


BY D. ELLIS LIT 


T SEEMS quite pathetic to see so 
many adult deaf people, their hearing 
friends, and even school teachers for the 
deaf, constantly wrangling over the ques- 
tion of the method of educating the deaf, 
thus hampering the good work of ad- 
vancement and rendering it inefficient. 

It is surprising that while our atten- 
tion has been focused upon the contro- 
versy we have overlooked a much more 
important problem, which, to the best of 
my knowledge, has never received con- 
sideration, namely, the preliminary train- 
ing of deaf children before school age. 

How many homes are there scattered 
in this land of America that shelter deaf 
babies and children, whose parents, 
through ignorance, consider them hope- 
less and neglect their training, awaiting 
the time when schools will take them off 
their hands? 

Attention should be directed to the fact 
that it is due to this want of training and 
attendant neglect that deaf children re- 
main in a state of mental inactivity for 
so long a period that backwardness and 
unresponsiveness become the inevitable 
consequences. 

This, then, establishes the indisputable 
fact that it is want of training the mind 
and keeping the brain active, and not 
deafness, which is directly responsible 
for the undeveloped mental condition of 
young deaf children. 





What are we doing for these children? 

Our object is neither to revolutionize 
methods of education nor to lay the 
foundation for any new system, but to 
find ways and means of reaching these 
children and educating their parents to 
proper methods of rearing them. 

Before I proceed with this, I wish to 
mention several things which I consider 
important in order that you may better 
understand the true nature of the present 
“oral-combined” controversy. 

Advocates of the combined method 
gather strength for their arguments by 
referring to examples of pupils turned 
out from various schools, showing, so 
they claim, that those taught by com- 
bined-system methods are more advanced 
in general education than those orally 
taught ; and also, by pointing out certain 
types of children, whose backwardness is 
so pronounced that to attempt to educate 
them on the oral method only would re- 
sult practically in failure, whereas the 
manual system is grasped more quickly 
and thus better progress is made. 

This adherence to these examples of 
evidence has been a serious impediment 
to our seeing the truth. 

As a matter of fact, the law on this 
subject is inadequate. Thus it is the gov- 
ernment and not the schools that is re- 
sponsible for the unsatisfactory results 
of the modern education of the deaf. 
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This can be attested by the fact that 
most deaf pupils when admitted to 
schools are so undeveloped mentally in 
comparison with hearing children that 
they rarely are responsive to the first 
year’s training. Naturally progress has 
to be very slow, and since the law limits 
their time to 12 years at school, it is not 
to be wondered at that their education is 
far from being complete at graduation. 

The standard of general education for 
graduation has to be decided upon by 
average merit; consequently with deaf 
children it is much lower than that of 
hearing children of the same age. If, as 
can be readily seen, deaf pupils were 
more developed at the time of their ad- 
mission to school, they would make 
greater strides in their education and the 
standard of merit for graduation would 
be correspondingly raised. 

It is then to be marveled at, that in con- 
sideration of the extreme backwardness 
of newly admitted pupils the schools 
actually secure the recorded good results, 
and it is to be regretted that pupils cannot 
have a better start. Enough credit can- 
not be given to certain schools for their 
splendid work, even under handicapping 
conditions. 

One more point I wish to cover is, that 
since it should be the ideal and ambition 
of every deaf child to acquire the mastery 
of speech and lip-reading sufficiently to 
feel himself at ease with hearing people, 
speech and lip-reading should become the 
natural mode of conversation between 
the deaf, and not the sign language. I 
know this to be so from my own experi- 
ence with a few intimate deaf friends, 
w.th whom, although conversant with the 
sign ‘language, conversation is always 
oral, simply because to us it is more nat- 
ural and convenient than the manual. 

It has been my observation, also, that 
when one starts with the manual method 
he learns to lean upon it and looks upon 
the oral as compulsory. Naturally, as he 
grows up, the two modes conflict until the 
use of one excludes the other, and unfor- 
tunately it is mostly the manual that be- 
comes the chosen language through life. 
It is absolutely necessary, therefore, that 
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oral expression should become the nat- 
ural habit. 

This involves problems incident to the 
pupil’s life before admission to school, in 
school, and after leaving. 

How is it to be accomplished ? 

Only the government can make it pos- 
sible by bringing into passage a law mak- 
ing it compulsory for physicians to report 
every case of deafness to the local De- 
partment of Public Health, as is the case 
with contagious disease. The depart- 
ment, in turn, should send the names to 
the nearest schools for the deaf, and these 
schools should have one or more teachers 
qualified to go to the homes of such chil- 
dren to set in motion the training of 
babies for a more normal development. 

A movement of this kind would be of 
incalculable benefit not only to those di- 
rectly concerned—the children—but to 
that noble army of men and women who 
are devoting themselves to the laborious 
task of educating the deaf. 

These expert teachers might have other 
duties to perform, among them the in- 
struction of parents of such children as 
to the best methods of keeping up their 
speech and lip-reading during vacations. 
and after school life is ended. 

It is high time that we wranglers for 
the different systems of teaching lay 
down our battle-axes and together pre- 
vail upon the government to pass so nec- 
essary a law. 


THE STAMMERER’S CREED 


I believe my organs of speech are per- 
fect, so endowed by Nature. That stam- 
mering is manifest through a misunder- 
standing of their functions. I believe 
that adherence to Nature’s laws which 
govern speech will enable me to converse 
fluently. To this goal shall I strive, con- 
fident that success will crown my ef- 
forts—JosrEPH J. Lams. 





“No book has given the deaf greater pleasure 
than The Raindrop.’—The Deaf Carolinian, 
Morganton, N. C. 











HOW THE STUDY OF SPEECH-READING MAY BE PURSUED 
BY ONE LIVING AT A DISTANCE FROM 
SCHOOL OR TEACHER 


BY MILDRED KENNEDY 


HEN the Editor asked if I would 

write an article for THe VOLTA 
Review giving a few suggestions how 
home instruction in speech-reading is 
possible for a person living at a distance 
from a teacher, my enthusiasm for the 
subject was not very great; yet his re- 
quest seemed to stimulate thoughts in 
regard to how it might be possible, until 
a vital interest grew. 

The advantages of studying any sub- 
ject under the guidance and inspiration 
of a good teacher are so obvious that no 
space need be given here to dwelling on 
this point. It is safe to assume that any 
one who can take advantage of good in- 
struction will do so and appreciate the 
privilege that is theirs. It is for those 
who live far from a teacher, or who be- 
cause of ill health or other insurmount- 
able difficulties that the need of home 
study is especially urgent, and to such as 
these the few suggestions herein are of- 
fered in the hope that they may prove 
of value and benefit. 

Learning to read the lips is much like 
learning any other foreign language, for 
it is a foreign language to those of us 
who have to acquire the art of training 
the eye instead of the ear. A speech- 
reader must train his eye even to a 
greater degree of proficiency than a hear- 
ing person trains the ear in mastering a 
foreign language. 

School or no school, teacher or no 
teacher, old or young, “where there is a 
will there is a way.” 

The first requisite for one who desires 
to master speech-reading is sufficient 
vision to enable one to see a speaker talk- 
ing at an average conversational range. 
Near-sightedness or any other form of 
defective vision is a serious difficulty, 
making success even to a slight degree 
well-nigh impossible. The next requisite 
is that the student make up his mind to 


serious, earnest, conscientious, system- 
atic pursuance of the subject; it is no use 
to take up the study in a half-hearted, 
unstable sort of way; it must be pursued 
with determination, enthusiasm, and per- 
sistency. It requires a great degree of 
concentration ; it develops concentration, 
and often it makes one realize keenly 
one’s lack of this quality. 

A number of excellent text-books are 
now in use in the several schools, and the 
student should procure one of them. The 
writer recommends as the best for be- 
ginners Miss Bruhn’s excellent book en- 
titled “The Miiller-Walle Method of Lip- 
Reading for the Deaf”; it outlines a 
method of study that can be followed as 
the student progresses step by step, and 
also makes it possible to follow intelli- 
gently systematic practise with friends or 
relatives who may be willing to aid the 
student in this way. Other good practise 
material may be found in “Lip-Reading: 
Principles and Practise,” by Edward B. 
Nitchie ; also much excellent material has 
been published during the last two years 
in the pages of this magazine. 

The next asset is a hand mirror, large 
enough to reflect the whole face. This is 
to be used in daily practise, and if pur- 
sued with intelligence, mirror practise is 
of great benefit. The Association Review 
of April, 1908, published an article by the 
writer on this subject, which since its 
original appearance has been printed in 
pamphlet form and can be obtained 
through the Volta Bureau. It gives an 
idea how the mirror may be used to in- 
telligent advantage. It is an excellent 
plan to form the habit of mirror practise, 
and the student should take advantage of 
every opportunity to make use of this 
aid; while dressing in the morning sen- 
tences and phrases can be practised and 
so more readily recognized when spoken 
by others. 
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Now, armed with determination, a good 
text-book, and a mirror, the student is 
ready to begin systematic study. Since 
concentration is perhaps the quality above 
all others that is called into play and 
taxed, the beginner should be cautioned 
against practising too long at a time. 
Keep at it as long as the mind can focus 
its energies upon the movements of the 
organs of speech, for the whole purpose 
of speech-reading is to train the mind and 
the eye to work in such co-ordination that 
the symbols of speech (produced to the 
lip-reader in the movements of the or- 
gans of speech) are readily interpreted 
by the mind into intelligent, readable 
ideas. The power of concentration varies 
greatly with different persons, and for 
this reason it is impossible to make. any 
definite rule; but the average beginner 
will find it difficult to hold the mind on 
the work longer than ten minutes at a 
time. Much more is gained by taking 
three ten-minute intervals during a day 
and really concentrating during each ses- 
sion than attempting half an hour at a 
time, when the mind wanders during the 
last fifteen minutes,and the real purpose 
of the study is forgotten. 

The study of speech-reading might be 
called a study in the language of symbols. 
Some types of mind revel in the world 
of symbols; they think in symbols, they 
talk in symbols, and the whole material 
world becomes to them a world of sym- 
bols, being the outward effect of an in- 
terior cause, which Cause manifests itself 
in what they delight to recognize as /ts 
symbols. Such persons very often have 
another gift, a gift that is a great asset 
to the speech-reader, and that is intuition. 
To the intuitive mind and the mind that 
thinks in symbols, appreciating the value 
of symbols in every-day life, speech-read- 
ing can never offer such difficulties as it 
seems to hold to the mind reveling in 
pure analytical, scientific, exact research. 
Speech-reading is an art, not a science; 
it must be met with the courage and de- 
termination of the artist, not with the 
dogged, nervous tension of the practical 
scientist. This is a subtle point, but one 
that the writer believes a speech-reader 
will readily understand and appreciate. 
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Having the determination and material 
at hand with which to begin, the student 
is advised to read with care the first three 
chapters in Miss Bruhn’s book. There is 
much of practical value contained in these 
pages. If you find a relative or friend 
who is willing to help you in your study, 
insist that she, too, read these pages. 

Now begin Part II, and here one makes 
use of the mirror, first seeing clearly, 
with the eye and mind, the difference be- 
tween movement and position, then an- 
alyzing the vowel sounds a a é 6 @, 
Then see clearly, with the aid of the mir- 


‘ror, the formation of the consonants as 


given in Class 1, and so on through pages 
13, 14, 15, till the sentence practise is 
reached ; then repeat the sentences in the 
same way, speaking into the mirror nat- 
urally, watching to detect how the words 
and phrases look—that is, how the sym- 
bols look to the eye—just as one studies 
the symbols in learning to read the 
printed page. As a child, who is learning 
to read, is often so absorbed in decipher- 
ing each word that the sense as a whole 
is lost, or as an adult learning to read a 
foreign language experiences this same 
mental limitation in the effort of making 
out each word, so the speech-reader, as 
he progresses in this study, very often 
experiences times while watching the lips 
of a speaker when he becomes so ab- 
sorbed in following the movements and 
trying to interpret the symbols that he 
realizes at the end of a long sentence or 
a story that the thread, the essence, the 
point, has been lost! This mental limita- 
tion can only be overcome by constant 
practise, perfecting and increasing the 
degree of mental reaction till more and 
more skill and proficiency is acquired. 
After drilling oneself, with the aid of 
a mirror, in the words and phrases found 
in the first lesson, seek some friend or 
relative with whom you can have a few 
minutes’ practise. Take the same sen- 
tences, those found on pages 16-17, ask 
the friend to speak naturally, quite nat- 
urally, and to repeat these same to you; 
insist upon natural speech, free from ex- 
aggerations, as this is an all-important 
point. If this practise seems too easy, 
owing to your being familiar with the 
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words and sentences, the order of both 
may be changed, the position of the 
speaker may be changed, so that instead 
of reading from the direct, front view of 
the face, the profile is turned. The enthu- 
siastic, earnest student will find many 
ways through which the interest and fas- 
cination of the study may be kept alive 
and the sympathetic, appreciative friend 
will enjoy co-operating in the study. In 
this practise the sentences or phrases 
should be read from the lips of the 
speaker the first time, any failure to 
“catch” the words, making repetition 
necessary, should be looked upon as a 
“failure”; this kind of practise helps 
quick mental reaction. So the lessons 
may progress, one after the other, in- 
creasing the length of time given to the 
practise as the power of concentration 
develops, varying the methods and ma- 
terials used as skill and ease manifest 
themselves. 

This study can be made great fun, like 
any other study, and it is worth while, so 
tremendously worth while, to one who 
is hard of hearing. Insist upon your 
friends practising with you; this is a 
wonderful test, by which you ‘can find 
out who your real friends are, and these 
will appreciate more and more what it 
means to you and to them if you can gain 
a degree of skill, so that conversation is 
enjoyable and free from too great strain. 
To this degree of ease the writer attained 
through hours of sympathetic, enthusi- 
astic practise with her mother. No one 
can know or realize the comfort and joy 
this comradeship brought, because of the 
never-failing readiness on the part of the 
one to give practise, practise, practise. 
One or two persons in the lives of the 
deaf who will give such unselfish service 
to help in the mastery of speech-reading 
mean more than tongue can tell to one 
who journeys through life under the 
shadow of the cloud of loneliness that 
deafness casts. Could our hearing friends 
realize this they would be eager to help 
us. But how can they realize it? Experi- 
ence is the only teacher! 

_Another point that is worthy of men- 
tion before closing is the degree of help, 
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pleasure, and uplift the hard of hearing 
can give to and share with one another, 
through working and striving together 
to overcome and master their difficulties. 
The experiences during the last two years 
at the Speech-Readers’ Guild, watching 
its activities, has convinced many of us 
of this truth. 

So you, reader, for whom this article 
is written, if you live too far from one of 
the schools where lip-reading is taught, to 
take advantage of its opportunities and 
privileges, may live in a town or vil- 
lage where there is another kindred soul. 
(All hard-of-hearing persons should be 
kindred souls, through the very nature of 
their limitation, which should give rise to 
mutual inner understanding.) If there 
is another hard-of-hearing person near 
you, seek him out; try to get this fellow- 
sufferer interested in this wonderful new 
study; pursue it together; help one an- 
other, and you will be positively amazed 
at the way this will help you. It may be 
true, “if the blind lead the blind, both 
will fall into the pit’; but some of us 
know that if the deaf strive to lead, help, 
encourage, and strengthen the deaf, both 
are led up, out of, and away from the pit 
into which either or both might have 
fallen had they been left to wander alone 
through the vale of selfish depression. 

Yes, you who cannot take advantage 
of pursuing the study of speech-reading 
in any school, take it up in your own vil- 
lage or home; obtain a text-book, a mir- 
ror, and a friend, and with these, together 
with the spirit of determination, pursue 
the study. This may, through some won- 
derful turn of good fortune, lead you 
some day to the doorway of a school; 
then you will be better prepared and more 
ready to enter than if you had despaired 
of ever being able to master the art. If 
you should never be able to avail your- 
self of such an opportunity, you and your 
family may experience surprise, delight, 
and keen satisfaction through your cour- 
ageous efforts to master this subtle and 
fascinating art without the aid of a 
teacher. 


Thrive by thrift—buy war savings stamps. 











ARE YOU A TRUSTEE? 


BY JOHN DUTTON WRIGHT 


1. Are you a trustee or director of a 
school for the deaf? 

2. What does it mean to be a trustee 
or director? 

3. Are some deaf children entrusted to 
your care to direct their education to their 
highest advantage ? 

4. Do you direct? 

5. Are you fulfilling your trust? 

6. Why are you a trustee or director? 

7. Did you accept the appointment be- 
cause you thought it an honor that in- 
volved no labor? 

8. Or did you accept it as a civic duty 
and with the understanding that it would 
require you to give up to it, without 
recompense, some of the time and thought 
you would like to put on remunerative 
matters ? 

9. How much time and thought, es- 
pecially the latter, have you given to those 
entrusted to you? 

10. Do you think a trustee or director 
should know something about the cnter- 
prise entrusted to his care to direct? 

11. Do you know something about the 
problem involved in helping the dezf to 
overcome their handicap? 

12. Have you ever read any bcoks on 
the education of the deaf? 

13. Have you ever read “Arnold’s Ed- 
ucation of the Deaf?” 

14. Are you a subscriber to the two 
magazines devoted to the matter with 
which your trusteeship is concerned, THE 
Votta Review and the Annals of the 
Deaf? 

15. If not, why not? 

16. How many of the other 161 State 
and day schools for the deaf have you 
ever thoroughly examined ? 

17. Are you in a position to compare 
the results obtained in your school with 
those obtained elsewhere? 

18. Are the children entrusted to your 
care showing as satisfactory results as 
are shown anywhere? 

19. How do you know? 

20. Are you contented to accept your 
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superintendent’s opinions without per- 
sonal knowledge on your part? 

21. Are there other equally honest and 
equally efficient superintendents whose 
opinions differ from those of your super- 
intendent ? 

22. Should a board of trustees or di- 
rectors be in a position to decide which 
of the two opinions is correct? 

23. Do you know that there are funda- 
mental differences in the manner in which 
deaf children are educated in certain 
schools ? 

24. Do you know what these differ- 
ences are? 

25. Do you think you ought to know? 

26. Do you know that one of the most 
fundamental differences relates to the 
speech and lip-reading of the deaf? 

27. Do you consider speech for the 
deaf a matter of very great importance? 

28. Have you ever thoroughly ex- 
amined a school in which the speech 
method is employed exclusively ? 

29. Do you think an intelligent and effi- 
cient trustee or director ought to have 
the knowledge that such an examination 
would give him? 

30. Have you written to the Volta Bu- 
reau for free literature that may help you 
to gain a better understanding of the 
problems involved in teaching deaf chil- 
dren? 


Will you reply to these 30 questions and ~ 


send your replies to the Volta Bureat 
either with or without your signature ? 





SAVING IS FIGHTING 


In time of peace saving is a virtue—in war ~ 
time it is a military necessity. Prodigality or 
waste in these dark days is not only despicable ~ 
but disloyal. Saving is fighting. The “thrift — 
stamp” offers the most splendid incentive and — 
method for saving that Americans have ever ~ 
had. Save as though your life depended om ~ 
it—and not only your life but the life of your © 
country and of civilization itself!—S. B. Rose. — 
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THE SERVICEABILITY OF VISIBLE SPEECH. 2 





BY CHARLES W. KIDDER 


ONSONANTS are the framework 

of the language. Resulting as they 
do from positions which more or less ob- 
struct the free flow of the voice, they are 
less musical than vowels; and yet it is 
necessary for them to result from easy, 
definite, and correct positions in order to 
preserve the beauty and purity of the 
language. 

With a class of students taking Visible 
Speech for the purpose of perfecting 
articulation and pronunciation and to 
enable them to treat cases of vocal de- 
fect, it is well for them to first under- 
stand the general principle underlying 
the formation of consonant molds—that 
is, that the lower lip acts with the upper 
lip; the point of the tongue with the up- 
per gum ; the top of the tongue with the 
hard palate ; the back of the tongue with 
the soft palate, in a shut position, or in 
center or divided aperture position. Then 
having, by the aid. of Visible Speech, sym- 
bolized each position, so as to make vis- 
ible to the eye of the mind the position 
and action required in each case, it is well, 
in the interests of clear articulation and 
pronunciation, to dwell upon some of 
those elements which are most frequently 
malformed. 

The elements formed at the lips are 
usually correct, a word of caution some- 
times being necessary that they are not 
too severely articulated on the one side 
or too lifelessly on the other. 

Two elements formed with the lips and 
the back of the tongue, namely, w (9) 
and wh (9), are sometimes transposed, 
resulting in wight for white, way for 
whey, witch for which, wither for 
whither, wen for when, etc. In such 
cases the element should be explained and 
practised by itself ;then, somewhat pro- 
longing it to give it emphasis, have a 
vowel follow which will form a word, as, 
for example, wh-a (9-{f); then whey 
(Of). 

The elements in which the point of the 
tongue play an active part are subject to 
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much more variation, one of the chief 
offenders being s (©). Properly formed, 
the point of the tongue is opposite the 
upper gum and the top of the tongue, a 
little less active, rounded upward toward 
the hard palate; the teeth nearly, but 
not quite, together; the element lightly 
sounded. If the teeth are brought to- 
gether, or if too much force is used, the 
result will be a sharp sound which will 
call unpleasant attention to itself. If the 
teeth cannot be brought nearly together, 
the result will be a loose pronunciation. 
If the point of the tongue is allowed to 
come forward to the teeth in a divided 
aperture position (%), the result will be 
the substitution of th for s, which will 
produce a lisp. For the moment I will 
call this the “lisp proper (?),” for there 
is another form which produces a very 
similar effect and is usually as trying to 
deal with, namely, the addition of f (3) 
to s (S). This latter form is more fre- 
quently found with persons having a re- 
ceding lower chin or front teeth that im- 
perfectiy articulate. While speaking of 
lisping, [ will call attention to another 
forn. which may be designated a “lisp 
tendency,” namely, a tendency to carry 
the point of the tongue too low while 
forming the other point of the tongue 
elements ¢ (0), d (D), nm (BW), 71 (@), 
and r (WM). This results from habit or 
from being partially tongue-tied. 
Another element in the point of the 
tongue group that is subject to consider- 
able variation is r (©). If a person is 
tongue-tied, there is physical reason for 
malformation. In that case the point of 
the tongue will be down back of the 
lower teeth and a portion of the top of 
the tongue rounded into a center aper- 
ture position in an effort to do the work 
properly belonging to the point. In such 
a case the frenum of the tongue will 
have to be stretched by practise, or if a 
severe case it may have to be snipped, 
although the latter treatment can fre- 
quently be avoided by patient practise. 
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If the point is lifted a little, but not high 
enough, the result will be a “sissy” voice. 
If the tongue is carried too far back, the 
voice will be heavy. 

There are many other cases of malfor- 
mation, or substitution, which might be 
mentioned, but I need not enter into de- 
tail with each. Many which result from 
physical malformation can be remedied 
by a skilled dentist. For those which re- 
sult from a vocal substitution the teacher 
will find a remedy through his ability to 
determine what is being done and his 
knowledge of what should be done and a 
little care in adapting his treatment to the 
individual case. 

Another great service which Visible 
Speech can render is to be found in its 
application to the teaching of foreign 
languages. We choose from the great 
number possible such elements as the 
English language require. Other lan- 
guages demand the use of other forms. 
Careful observation will enable the 
teacher to deterinine what form is used. 
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When he cannot obtain the desired result 
by illustration, symbol, or diagram, he 
will have to invent means to enable him 
to obtain it. A single illustration will 
suffice. The soft ch (©) of the German 
language is sometimes difficult for a stu- 
dent to pronounce. I have found that an 
easy way of obtaining the desired result 
is by asking the student to pronounce the 
word yes; then whisper yes; prolong the 
first sound in the whispered word, y-es; 
vocalize a short i (f) and whisper the 
word as before, i-y-es; now join the first 
two sounds more closely and omit the es 
and you have ich ([0). 

Let it be remembered that language is 
for the purpose of conveying thought. 
The aim in speech should be for an easy, 
accurate articulation. Avoid, on the one 
side, loose, lifeless, careless, and elided 
elements and on the other overprecise, 
severely articulated elements. The ar- 
ticulation should call no unpleasant at- 
tention to itself, but direct all attention 
to the thought to be expressed. 





A SOCIETY FOR THE MAINTENANCE OF GOOD HEARING 


BY FRED DE LAND 


URING many years earnest efforts 

have been made to prevent blind- 
ness in infants, children, and adults. As- 
sociations work for this purpose only. 
Through an intelligent persistent presen- 
tation of the principal causes that lead to 
blindness and by showing how slight the 
care and how simple the remedies re- 
quired to obviate the danger of possible 
loss of sight, a remarkable decrease in 
the number of new cases of blindness 
follows. 

As leading ear specialists believe that 
one out of every four of the adult popu- 
lation has defective hearing in one ear, 
if not in both, why not form an associa- 
tion to work solely for the maintenance 
of good hearing throughout life? Why 
not enlist the aid and support of broad- 
minded men and women who will find a 
joy in aiding to ascertain (1) Why par- 


tial or complete loss of hearing so often 
follows, or is a complication of, certain 
diseases; (2) What are the conditions 
that lead to these diseases ; (3) How best 
to eliminate these conditions, and (4) 
How best to educate the public to perceive 
the profitableness in assisting the local 
authorities in stamping out conditions, 
causes, and detrimental effects ? 

Few persons realize what an immeas- 
urable social and economic gain would 
speedily follow a marked decrease in the - 
recorded number of new cases of partial 
or total loss of hearing. And it is a crip- 
pling loss, a loss that usually decreases 
efficiency and earning capacity of men 
and women in every line of human en- 
deavor, and often changes a social leader 
into a morbid recluse. 

Among the general public the belief 
prevails that the main causes of affected 
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hearing in infants and children are scar- 
let fever, meningitis, measles, and other 
infectious diseases, while neglected colds 
and injuries of the head bring on partial 
or total loss of hearing in the adult. 

But who can accurately state what are 
the underlying specific causes of deaf- 
ness, or authoritatively tell how the dis- 
astrous results may be avoided when per- 
sons suffer from certain diseases? For 
surgeons, physicians, and even specialists 
in ear diseases frankly admit that they 
are unable to determine to their own satis- 
faction the why and the wherefore of all 
cases of deafness. 

Thus here is a field ripe for effective 
research work, good results from which 
are certain to increase the happiness, the 
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HE, following paragraphs are taken 

from Bulletin No. 46, 1917, of the 
U. S. Bureau of Education: “The Public 
School.System of San Francisco, Cal.: A 
Report to the San Francisco Board of 
Education of a Survey Made under the 
Direction of the United States Commis- 
sioner of Education.” 


INSTRUCTION OF SPECIAL GROUPS OF 
CHILDREN 


Principals and teachers in the elemen- 
tary and high schools were requested to 
prepare statements showing the following 
facts : 

(1) Number of deaf children enrolled 
in school—i. e., children so deaf as to re- 
quire attention or instruction. 

(2) Number of deaf children not at- 
tending school, in the families of children 
enrolled in school. 

(3) Number of blind children enrolled 
in the schools. 

(4) Number of blind children not at- 
tending school, in the families of chil- 
dren enrolled in school. 

(5) Number of crippled children en- 
rolled in the schools. 

(6) Number of crippled children not 
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comfort, and the earning capacity of 
thousands. 

The yearly membership dues of such a 
society need be only a dollar a year, for 
there is little doubt that gifts of money 
would be contributed to promote the re- 
search work of the society as soon as it 
demonstrated the efficiency and high char- 
acter of its investigations, and that its 
purpose was not to cure deafness nor to 
suggest possible alleviations for existing 
cases of deafness, nor to teach or care for 
the deaf, but solely to determine and show 
why deafness follows where certain 
causes and conditions prevail, and how 
best to prevent a possibility of a recur- 
rence of these destructive causes and con- 
ditions. 
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attending school, in the families of chil- 
dren enrolled in school. 

A summary of these reports is pre- 
sented in Table 47. 


TABLE 47.—SPECIAL GROUPS OF CHILDREN 


Number Number 
of of schools 
children reporting 
Deaf children in schools..... 30* 24 
Deaf children in homes...... 24 17 
Blind children in schools..... 13 9 
Blind children in homes...... 13 13 
Crippled children in schools.. 297 68 
Crippled children in homes... 92 49 
Total deaf children re- 
DORN iis ds 80 de 63 
Total blind children re- 
OONOEE 6A ox ks ce cats 26 
Total crippled children 
TEDOTIED oie icce oes v's 3890 
Grand total...... 478 74 


The large numbers of children in these 
groups and the large number of schools 
involved call for special expert attention 
to a degree not now afforded in the or- 
ganization of the San Francisco schools. 





* Exclusive of 30 deaf children enrolled in 
the Oral School for the Deaf. 
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Further discussion of this topic occurs 
elsewhere. 

The survey commission had no facili- 
ties for detailed study of the problem of 
mental deviates. This work requires spe- 
cial technical knowledge and experience 
and laboratory and clinical equipment. 
Such observations as were possible in- 
dicated clearly the need of special pro- 
visions for such study, as recommended 
elsewhere in this report. . . . 

Oral School for the Deaf —San Fran- 
cisco is likewise fortunate in the excel- 
lence of the work now being carried on 
in her Oral School for the Deaf. The 
work being done in this type of oral in- 
struction at the Golden Gate School is 
of a superior order. 

Schools for Mental Deviates—San 
Francisco has just begun the establish- 
ment of schools of this type. The city 
has been fortunate in obtaining at the 
very beginning good teachers, specially 
prepared for this work, and the work of 
these schools is being conducted along 
proper lines. The segregation of the 
deviates into these special schools is ac- 
complished under the able guidance of a 
member of the medical staff of one of 
the leading hospitals in the city, who is 
especially interested in this type of hu- 
mane education. : 

Obviously, great waste would be elimi- 
nated (1) by a thoroughgoing study of 
the actual results secured in the various 
types of elementary schools now in op- 
eration, to ascertain which type is the 
most efficient and economical, and (2) 
by the ultimate reorganization of these 
schools in accordance with the results of 
this study. This is a thing not to be done 
by outside surveyors, but by the school 
authorities themselves. 

The general movement in city schools 
toward the separation of children into 
homogeneous groups, for the purpose of 
improving instruction, has not gone very 
far in San Francisco. A small but good 


beginning has been made, however. es- 
pecially in the instruction provided for 
the deaf and feeble-minded children. In 
the case of the ungraded primary school 
for feeble-minded children, 


located on 
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Telegraph Hill, the building and environ- 
ment are exceedingly bad. It is indeed 
hard to realize that a wealthy, modern 
city like San Francisco would permit the 
use of such a building for any school 
purpose whatever: We found there 24 
feeble-minded children in care of an in- 
telligent woman conscious of her prob- 
lem, deeply interested in these unfortu- 
nate children, devoted to her work, and 
doing it well. She had just been given 
an assistant, who also appeared to be well 
trained for this kind of work and gen- 
erally interested in it. There is also a 
room for feeble-minded children at the 
Buena Vista School, so that altogether 37 
feeble-minded children are provided for, 
How exceedingly inadequate this provi- 
sion is appears when one considers that 
by the most conservative estimate there 
must be at least 250 feeble-minded chil- 
dren in the city, who, if they are in school 
at all, are enrolled in schools provided for 
normal children. There is great need of 
a well equipped psycho-educational clini¢ 
in charge of an expert to discover these 
children, place them in schools suited to 
their needs, and provide for them the 
right kind of instruction. An unfortu- 
nate backward step was taken when the 
ungraded classes formerly provided in 
some of the schools were abandoned. 
There is great need of an ungraded room 
in every large school, or, better still, of 
ungraded centers of two or three rooms 
conveniently located so as to be easily ac- 
cessible to the children who are to be 
sent to them. ‘This latter plan permits 
of more handwork and better grouping 
of the children for instruction. 

To these centers three types of chil- 
dren should be sent: (1) Mentally back- 
ward children who are not sufficiently 
backward to be classed as feeble-minded; 
(2) Border-line cases, or children concern- 
ing whose proper placement the clinicist 
is for the time being uncertain; and (3) 
Restoration cases, or children who are 
mentally normal but pedagogically back- 
ward in some of the regular school sub- 
jects and who need to be quickly brought 
up in these subjects and returned to the 
regular schools for normal children. 




















Three rooms in the Golden Gate School 
were found devoted to the education of 
deaf children. The work observed in 
these rooms was excellent, from every 
standpoint, but here again the number of 
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children provided for must be but a small 
fraction of the deaf children of the city, 
and no provision is made for stutterers, 
stammerers, and those whose speech is 
otherwise seriously defective. 


A MESSAGE TO THE BEGINNER 
BY MINA PERRIN 


AVING passed through the most 

difficult period of learning to read 

lips, I realize how discouraging it is to 
the beginner. 

I think all of us expect too much of 
lip-reading. At best, it is only a substi- 
tute for hearing. I have been a lip-reader 
for nearly five years and often have diffi- 
culty in understanding people, some not 
at all. The experiences of lip-readers do 
not differ vastly. Those who are fortu- 
nate enough to have systematic instruc- 
tion are guided over the hard places and 
do not waste so much effort. I did not 
have any help. It was necessary for me 
to support myself when deafness com- 
pelled me to give up my work as a 
teacher. Lip-reading was suggested, but 
I could learn little about it ; besides, I had 
no money. The suggestion gave me the 
idea which I put into practise at once. I 
found I could understand a little. I used 
to watch people on the street-cars to see 
how much of the conversation I could 
understand. I did every kind of work 
which brought me in contact with people. 
For two years I struggled, for I found 
the nervous strain severe. I could get 
no permanent work, so I decided to give 
up trying anything in the business world 
and concentrated my energy on house- 
work and cooking. For more than two 
years I have been fairly successful and 
understand most people. 

_Lip-reading requires very close atten- 
tion. I soon learned that I dare not let 
my mind wander for an instant. I do 
not pretend to understand every word. 
Words do not mean much unless they 
convey the thought. Often I lose all of a 
sentence until the final word gives me a 


clue to the thought expressed. Uncon- 
sciously I used the Nitchie Method, al- 
though I did not know that there was 
such a method until a year ago. I learned 
that I could get a mental conception if I 
kept my mind on the words I could 
understand, even if I did not see every 
movement of the lips. 

I am now taking lessons from Miss 
Emma B. Kessler and find the work help- 
ful. It gives me systematic practise, and 
practise is vitally essential. I have 
learned to have confidence in myself, but 
I never bluff. I know almost at once 
if I am going to understand, and if I can- 
not I do not waste my energy. Some 
mouths are very difficult to read,.so I 
ask those people to write. For the most 
part I get along without any writing now, 
but could not at first. 

“Slow and steady wins the race” is ap- 
plicable to mastering lip-reading. It is 
worth while, because the deaf person may 
take an active part in the affairs of life 
if he can read lips. My friends say they 
do not think about my deafness because 
I understand so well; neither do I—I 
haven’t time to think about it. 

I earnestly hope this article may help 
some one. Those who have mastered lip- 
reading will recognize some of their ex- 
periences, no doubt. 





Mr. Ernest Gregory, formerly the editor of 
Tue Vota Review, and during the past three 
years a publisher of medical books and medical 
magazines, was on a “sub-chaser” at last ac- 
counts and is probably somewhere in the war 
zone at the present time. That he may return 
safely and in perfect health is the prayer of the 
warm friends he made while editing THe 
Vota REVIEW. 














“LIP-READING FOR CLASS INSTRUCTION ” 


As a Text-book for Individuals and Groups 
BY LOUISE I. MORGENSTERN 


OME ONE asked me not long ago 

whether my text-book, “Lip-Reading 
for Class Instruction,” did not in a way 
resemble another text-book, so I shall 
permit myself today to point out just 
where and how my book differs from 
others on the subject of lip-reading. 

In writing the book I was guided 
throughout by the principle of proceeding 
“from the simple to the more complex,” 
step by step. As a logical sequence, it 
followed that the first lesson should con- 
tain those of the speech sounds which are 
most readily recognized. It takes the 
average pupil exactly five minutes to 
learn to know the formation of Italian a 
(ah), 00, 2, and p, b, m, presented in this 
lesson, after which they are given in 
words that contain no other sounds ex- 
cept those already described. 

Now comes the part that I wish to em- 
phasize, that forms one of the principal 
differences between my book and every 
other book on lip-reading—the part which 
with most pupils works like a charm in 
enabling them to lip-read the vernacular 
language of the day from the first hour 
of instruction—that is, the employment 
of these practise words composed of 
sounds already taken in sentences of 
every form and variety, irrespective of 
sounds not yet taken. 

}y the way, I have seen some teachers 
who stood by syllable methods snap their 
fingers at the use of words in teaching 
lip-reading. “Words,” they said; “why, 
we do not talk in words.” No! we cer- 
tainly don’t talk in words, but language 
is composed of words that blend in rapid 
pronunciation. 

Words are not given in my book for 
the sake of being memorized by them- 
selves, but as a foundation to unlimited 
practise in sentences of every description, 
allowing the teacher all individuality of 
thought and action. The teacher who 
uses my book in building sentences of the 
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words composed of the elements only 
that have been studied may not only give 
them in combination with words contain- 
ing every other sound of the alphabet, 
but she can draw her material for this 
work from any one of the many different 
sides of daily life. In using the word 
“palm,” for example, which appears in 
the first lesson, I ask the student to think 
of every meaning of the word. In this 
case I usually employ “palm” in sentences 
similar to these: “Do you know where 
the palm tree grows?” “There is a palm 
tree in the park.” “Shall I read your 
palm?” ‘The word “palm” brings before 
the mind's eye of the student either the 
picture of a tree or the inside of his hand, 
and with the aid of these mental images 
it becomes mere play for him to lip- 
read the aforementioned sentences, even 
though he has no idea how the sounds 
appearing in the new words and not yet 
studied are formed by lips, tongue, and 
soft palate. “Think of the meaning of 
the word,” is the repeated admonition if 
the learner has difficulty in understand- 
ing a sentence, and, like a flash, the whole 
sentence appears before him, because of 
the synthetic qualities and because of the 
ability to associate ideas that are inherent 
in a greater or lesser degree in every 
human being. 

Again, in some instances, two homoph- 
enous words coming among the practise 
words are employed in one sentence, as, 


for example, poop, boom, also given in 2 
the first lesson: “I heard the boom of the — 
cannon from the poop of the ship”; or” 


whom, hoop: “To whom does this hoop 
belong?” We see here that from the first 
lesson the pupil is trained to use his mind, 


for the sooner he learns that lip-reading 
is an intellectual accomplishment reach- ~ 


ing toward the understanding of con- 


nected discourse, and not a mere follow- — 


ing of the eyes of movements, the better 


will he be able to make progress in this — 


art. 
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Among other exercises that I found of 
value in teaching lip-reading, aside from 
sentence practise of every form, are the 
vowel exercises, beginning with Lesson 
15 of Part I of my book. These exercises 
are solely meant for training in rapid and 
unconscious recognition of the sounds in 
words by themselves and are given first 
in their original order, then in connection 
with every other consonant at the begin- 
ning of the words, finally skipping about 
four and five at a time. 

The practise in consonant combinations 
in Part II proves indeed invaluable to the 
learner. Here, too, only such words are 
used that comprise the language of the 
day, and almost every word given in 
these lists can be taken apart two or more 
times, sometimes by a slight change in the 
element. For instance, plume (loom, 
boom, whom); /flease (lease, peace, 
ease), etc. No end of sentence work, 
moreover, can be derived from these con- 
sonant combinations. 

Common phrases and conversational 
sentences cover almost every little affair 
of daily life. In “weights, measures, and 
prices,” for example, special emphasis is 
laid on the terms used in making pur- 
chases of every nature, additional matter 
of this kind being introduced when the 
exercise is taken up. 

Prefix exercises and word endings are 
presented according to similarity of vowel 
or consonant element. The words con- 
tained in these exercises are mostly poly- 
syllabic and of Latin-English extraction. 
Their emphasis changes often, according 
to whether the words are used as noun or 
as verb, as is the case with “object” 
(noun), “object” (verb). 

Homophenous words are studied by 
the pupil in sentences which show every 
meaning of the word. From the well- 
known group—pat, pad, pan, pant, bat. 
bad, ban, band, mat, mad, man—of which 
usually one sentence is built of each 
word, a perfect wealth of material for 
useful practise is obtainable. 


pat (5 nieanings) 


Pat the dog on the head. 
They stood pat. 
Put a pat of butter on my plate. 
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Her heart went pit-a-pat with fear. 
The boy’s name is Pat. 


pad (4) 


Write this down on a pad. 

Pad the cushion with cotton. 

The tailor will pad out the coat. 

I saw a footpad crouching behind the 
bushes. 


pan (4) 
“From the frying-pan into the fire.” 
Will you pan the oysters? 
Put the powder in the pan. 
Use the pan in sifting the gold. 


pant (1) 
She lost her breath and could not pant 
out the words. 


bat (3) 


The boy is playing with a baseball bat. 
The bat flies around at night. 
Did you ever throw a brickbat? 


bad (3) 
Pat is a bad boy. 
I have a bad taste in my mouth. 
Things are going to the bad. 


ban (3) 


The ban was published in the church. 
The government will issue a ban. 
The man was under a ban. 


band (6) 


The band was playing a march. 

A band of robbers made the roads 
unsafe. 

Let us band together for the good of 
the cause. 

Have you a rubber band? 

Tie it with a band. 

Sew a band on the dress. 


mat (2) 


Wipe your shoes on the mat. 
Use a white mat in framing the picture. 


mad (4) 


The policeman shot the mad dog. 
What are you so mad about? 
She is mad to go. 

- Troubles almost drove him mad. 








man (7) 


“The boy is father to the man.” 

Be a man! 

There is a place for every man in this 
world. 

“Tt is not good for man to be alone.” 

We rose to a man. 

The ship is a man-of-war. 

The captain will man the ship. 


The exercises in familiar expressions 
containing one and the same word used 
in every variation of form and meaning 
give the learner the maximum of practise 
in deciding rapidly in which sense a word 
has been employed. This may be seen 
from the following group taken from the 
book : 

Time, times 


At times. 

At no time. 

Come in time. 

I haven’t the time. 
Take your time. 

What is the time? 

How the time flies! 
Don’t waste your time. 
There is plenty of time. 
For the time being. 
They have seen hard times. 
We had a good time. 
In the course of time. 
In times gone by. 

A long time ago. 

In times to come. 
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Once upon a time. 

Time after time. 

“Time is money.” 

“The time is out of joint.” 
“Procrastination is the thief of time.” 
“Time and tide wait for no man.” 


Most of the material mentioned in this 
article in review of “Lip-Reading for 
Class Instruction” is entirely original and 
does not appear in any other text-book on 
lip-reading. What I wished to carry out 
in writing a new treatise on this subject, 
by which not only deaf adults may bene- 
fit, but also deaf children who have ac- 
quired speech, yet still are lacking in the 
power of individual expression and are 
below in intellectual capacity to the hear- 
ing child of an equal age, I hope to have 
done in a manner of service to all. 

The study of lip-reading, moreover, as 
I conceive it, should mean to the deaf of 
every age a mental awakening. The mere 
ability to repeat with more or less accu- 
racy drills and exercises that have no 
direct meaning is not conducive of this 
goal. But to put before the learner the 
full richness of the language, with all its 
subtle meanings, its eccentricities and 
idioms, touching here and there on that 
which appeals to his sense of the es- 
thetic—the arts, the flowers, and all the 
beautiful things in life—and not to think 
of the limits set to those whom sound 
cannot reach, but to hold in view the al- 
most unlimited possibilities of the rightly 
trained human mind. 





THE PRIVATE SCHOOL* 


HAT is education? In answering 

for the private schools, I speak with 
a knowledge gained from many years in 
both public and private schools and I be- 
lieve that what I say is a fair representa- 
tion of the educational ideals and aims 
of our best private schools: Education 





*From “The Private School a Power in 
Education,” by Geo. J. Brown, Vice-President 


of Brown Preparatory School, Philadelphia, 
Pa., in the Philadelphia Record Educational 
Guide. 


is growth, development, progress—some- 


thing not alone for the few, but for every © 


one. It is an increase of power through 
the use of natural forces. 


bring him success in his individual work. 
To assume less than this is to assume 
that the Divine mind has less intelligence, — 
less foresight, than:is used by the ordi- 
nary business man. 

These natural forces, risually weak or 











Every nor 
mal child comes into the world endowed _ 
with all the natural powers necessary 1 ~ 
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dormant, can be strengthened and built 
up by use, and by use only, to such a 
degree that the boy or man knows that 
he can accomplish that which he under- 
takes todo. Moreover, this development 
can be secured while doing the ordinary 
school work, not only without loss of 
time, but with a wonderful gain to both 
teacher and student. This is not a the- 
ory, but the actual work of our private 
schools. It is scientific, for it is in com- 
plete harmony with natural laws as gen- 
eral as the laws of gravitation. 

Why, as is often the case, will a poor 
boy get up at 3 or 4 o'clock in the morn- 
ing to serve papers, drive a milk wagon, 
or do any one of a dozen other unpleas- 
ant jobs to pay his way through prepara- 
tory school if he can get the same thing 
in the public schools? The answer is, He 
can’t. With all the machinery of the 
State back of them, with the legal power 
to go into your home, into every home, 
and compel school attendance, with a 
plant valued collectively at more than a 
billion dollars, with an annual running 
expense of more than three-quarters of 
a billion, with more than half a million 
teachers, men and women, earnest and 
conscientious—with the public schools 
having all these advantages, why do pri- 
vate schools now flourish as they never 
did before? Because the public schools 
fail to meet the educational needs of the 
people; because the private schools do 
that which is impossible under present 
conditions for the public schools to do. 
_It is unfortunate that in calling atten- 
tion to the merits of the private schools 
It is at the same time necessary to point 
out the defects in the public schools, but 
it ought not to be necessary to explain 
that in so doing there is no thought or 
desire to criticise the great body of work- 
ers connected with the public schools. 

e freely concede their ability, their 
€arnest, conscientious work, and their in- 
tegrity of purpose. It is a pleasure to 


do this. It would be an added pleasure 
if our friends of the public schools felt 
free to reciprocate; but at present this 
1s not to be expected and the most we 
can hope for is that when the hosts have 
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gathered and the great feast is spread, 
that we of the private schools may be 
permitted to gather up the intellectual 
fragments that are scattered about. 

No man mentally well balanced doubts 
the good purposes and intentions of both 
the public and the private school, but 
their aims and educational ideals are 
widely different. Without intending it, 
probably, the public school educational 
ideal has come to mean a prescribed 
course of study with a definite number 
of recitations for a definite number of 
years. When the student has received 
credit for a certain number of units of 
knowledge it is assumed that he is edu- 
cated. His personality, his individuality, 
the one thing that furnishes any good ex- 
cuse for his being in the world, is ignored. 
He is merely a receptacle- for knowledge 
and he does not realize that he is leaving 
out the most valuable, the only essential, 
part of his education, and, unfortunately, 
the teacher has no time to explain to him 
the importance of that which he has lost. 

Under this system of teaching, the 
wrong to the teachers is hardly less. 
Think of it! More than half a million 
of our brightest men and women hear- 
ing recitations and marking papers year 
after year—hearing recitations and mark- 
ing papers—their initiative gone, their 
own individuality suppressed! They are 
earnest, conscientious, and able. They 
have everything a teacher should have 
except enthusiasm—the god in them— 
that is dead. Yet without enthusiasm 
there is no work that is good work, and 
teaching school, educating boys and girls, 
with no enthusiasm requires exactly the 
same definition that Sherman gave to 
war. 

No one questions the willingness of the 
public schools to give a real education 
to a boy, but bound by an unscientific 
system they cannot. 

Only a few weeks ago when discus- 
sing this question with a professor in a 
Western State university, one that is ac- 
knowledged great, he said: “Our whole 
educational system is wrong. From the 
university down, the whole thing has 
grown into a complete autocracy—one 
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that allows no initiative, no individuality,in hand. In order that he may do his best 


in professor or teacher, from the presi- 
dent down.” To this may be added a re- 
mark made by a prominent educator of 
our own city. He said: “We should be 
delighted to do what you of the private 
schools are doing, but we cannot, because 
of the system.” 

In this country much has been said and 
written about the uplift of the masses, 
as if it were a thing that could be done 
outside of the people themselves. There 
never has been such an uplift and never 
will be except through the development 
and uplift of individuals. Dr. Jordan 
well says: “There is no virtue in an edu- 
cational system unless the system meets 
the needs of the individual. A misfit edu- 
cation is no education at all.” The only 
school that can meet the individual needs 
of the student is the private school. To 
one who has spent a lifetime in school 
work, as I have, and who has seen the 
remarkable results coming from a system 
that makes the development of the indi- 
vidual the aim of the student’s work, it 
seems almost incredible that any system 
that does not do this could be tolerated, 
much less defended. Yet Dr. Forbush, 
a man who is said to know more about 
boys than any other man in America and 
who also is a strong advocate of our pub- 
lic-school system, says: “But the private 
schools can do one thing which the public 
schools cannot do—they can make char- 
acter out of hand.” 

Character-building, developing the in- 
dividual, is the one thing that is essen- 
tially educative. There is no factor in 
school work to which a student responds 
so readily. It arouses and sustains in- 
terest, develops the power of attention 
and concentration, and gives the student 
a consciousness of power to do—the real 
object of education. 

In this day, more than any other, a 
strong, forceful character is essential to 
any real success. To succeed, a man 
must ‘be strong, self-reliant, courageous. 
There must be a willingness to act and 
a willingness to accept responsibility for 
the results. He must be able to control 
and dissect his own efforts, that he may 
concentrate his full energies on the work 


work, there must be no fear of failure, 
but a confident assurance rather that the 
ultimate results will be commensurate 
with the efforts put forth. With such a 
character, thousands of men with little 
learning acquired in schools have been 
successful. Without such a character, 
without the power to use what he knows, 
no amount of knowledge can bring a man 
success. 

Such a character can be developed 
while in school, not as an accident, but 
as the direct result of intelligent effort, 
This is not theory, but an actual experi- 
ence extending over many years. But 
the only school that does this work, in- 
tentionally, is the private school. 

There is nothing mysterious about the 
method. It is merely taking the uni- 
versal law of growth and believing it and 
using it. There is no natural power so 
weak that it cannot be used, and the use 
of a power, or force, or faculty—call it 
what we will—never failed to make it 
stronger, and, whatever its previous con- 
dition, the lack of use of a power or 
faculty never failed to leave it weaker. 
There is no chance about this; it is sure 
as fate. Get a boy to thoroughly realize 
this fact and his particular educational 
problem solves itself. Tell a boy to be 
good and the probability is that he will 
resent it. But show him that his present 
weakness, his indifference to work, his 
mental inertia, are never accidental, but 
are always the direct results of the non- 
use of his natural forces, and he will be 
interested. Show him that any increase 
of power or ability that comes to him 
must come through his own effort in the 
use of his own natural forces, and that it 
is impossible for it to come in any other 
way. Do this and character-building will 
take on a new meaning. Initiative, cout 
age, self-reliance, concentration, and the 
like, will no longer be abstract terms, but 
will be real things—a vital part of him- 
self. He knows as never before that a 
strong character is a strong man. 

Visionary? It is as practical as grow- 
ing corn and the results are far more 
sure. ; 

Mental growth begins and ends with 
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interest. In this fact every teacher in 
poth public and private schools has a sure 
test of the work in the class-rooms. It 
can be applied instantly, and there is 
never by any chance a wrong reading. 
If the students are interested, they are 
growing mentally. If uninterested, their 
work has no educational value, and all 
that they learn might better be stored in 
a good encyclopedia. 


The method of individual development 
and character-building, as used in the 
private schools, arouses interest from the 
beginning, thereby putting the student 
in the very best condition to acquire 
knowledge. This fact alone would cause 
any one who understands the importance 
of it to give preference to the private 
school. (Editor V. R.: Whether 
hearing, deaf; or defective in speech.) 





SMILING THE CLOUDS AWAY 


BY JOHN A. FERRALL 


HENEVER anything happens to 
annoy me, or I find myself. worry- 


ing over what may happen tomorrow, the . 


next day, or the day after, there almost 
invariably arises before my mind’s eye a 
humorous picture that I saw many years 
ago. It showed a venerable gentleman 
with a long, white beard, which he seemed 
to be stroking as he gazed thoughtfully 
out into the world. Below the picture 
were these words: “I am an old man and 
I have had many troubles, but most of 
them never happened.” 

What a commentary upon the almost 
universal habit of borrowing trouble—of 
crossing bridges before one comes to 
them. “Sufficient unto the day is the evil 
thereof,” and what a great step toward 
Utopia it would be if we could only make 
ourselves realize that “we are obliged to 
live only one day at a time.” Why do we 
insist upon hanging over the precipice of 
the future in an attempt to fathom the 
abyss below? Only a day at a time! 
That we can live, we know,no matter what 
the weight of trouble or sorrow it may 
bring. Aside from the precaution of lay- 
ing up something “for the rainy day,” 
which precaution few of us take, anyway, 
it would seem the best policy to resolve 
firmly to live each day for itself alone. 
After all, nothing really matters! And 
who knows what the morrow may bring 
forth—perhaps our ships will come in! 

All of us have our troubles—real or 
imaginary. Naturally, of course, our own 


troubles are real; those of our neighbor 
imaginary. The thing we have to do is 
to make ourselves realize that nothing is 
ever gained by worrying over those trou- 
bles. Worry dulls the mind and inhibits 
effort ; it impairs health and shortens life. 
The moment we begin to think of our 
troubles we are lost. Why, I am a rea- 
sonably cheerful person, but I could sit 
down at any time and think over my trou- 
bles until there would be nothing left for 
me to do but to go home and burst into 
tears! Of course we who are deaf, be- 
ing relieved of the necessity of listening 
to the troubles of our friends and neigh- 
bors, have more time to devote to our 
own, but let us see if we cannot use the 
time to some better purpose. 

Not only do we owe it to ourselve to 
practise the virtues of patience and cheer- 
fulness, but especially do we owe it to 
our family and friends. Our deafness 
is usually about as great an affliction to 
them as to us. When we wish to find 
out something, we generally manage it in 
one way or another, but when they de- 
sire to impart some information to us— 
then comes the tug of war! We must 
try to make our companionship so desir- 
able that our friends will be willing to 
overlook the handicap imposed by deaf- 
ness. The story is told of a famous 
college professor who suddenly became 
deaf. The college authorities insisted 
upon his retaining his position in §pite 
of his deafness, and in this they were sup- 
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ported by the students, who said: “It is 
very important that we hear him; it is 
not so important that he hear us.” 

Even though we may not have the 
ability of the professor in the story, we 
can make our companionship desirable in 
other ways. At least we can try to be 
cheerful! Few of us seem to realize that 
within our reach lies the greatest gift in 
the world—a friendly smile. Here is the 
sunshine that dispels the clouds of de- 
spair. A smile carries a message of 
friendliness that mere words could never 
convey. “It is twice blest; it blesseth him 
that gives and him that takes.” 

Now almost any one can be cheerful 
when things are going smoothly, though 
it is true that we do occasionally meet 
people who actually seem determined 
never to take a cheerful view of any- 
thing. To them only the sad news is 
worth telling; they actually appear un- 
able to remember any but unpleasant 
things. It is a great help in times of 
threatened depression to recall to mind 
some of these gloom dispensers and kill- 
joys, in order that we may be strengthened 
in our resolve not to add our troubles to 
the burden already on the shoulders of 
our neighbor. Besides, we may as well 
accept the fact that people are not es- 
pecially interested—sometimes they actu- 
ally seem bored at the recital of our woes! 

Let us strive to cultivate a spirit of 
cheerfulness that will survive even times 
of exetreme stress and trial. Let us 
make it an every-day duty to oil up the 
rust spots on the machinery of life. 
What are these rust spots? Why, worry, 
irritation, anxiety, despair, and their kin- 
dred. If we neglect the rust spots we 
must not expect the machinery to run 
smoothly. The good workman makes 
sure that his. machine is kept in perfect 
running order—and properly oiled. For 
the rust spots on the machinery of life 
we always have at hand the never-failing 
oil of good humor, of cheerfulness, of 
friendliness. Let us use it constantly. 
But don’t smile as though it hurt you. 
Don’t force cheerfulness in such a way 
as te place you in competition with the 
martyrs. Don’t be like the lady who was 


suffering intensely from a nail in her ~ 


shoe, which suffering she bore more or 
less patiently—but by no means silently, 
“If the nail hurts you so much,” said 4 
friend, “why don’t you send the shoe to 
a repair man and have the nail taken 
out?” “No, indeed,” retorted the suf- 
ferer. “When I think of what the sol- 
diers are suffering. in the trenches, [ 
don’t see why I shouldn’t do my bit, also.” 
Try to cultivate the spirit of cheerfulness, 

It is possible to cultivate the proper 
sort of cheerfulness just as it is possible 
to develop a muscle—by exercise. Dr, 
Marden, in one of his essays, tells of a 
California lady who because of some sor- 
row or affliction had fallen a victim to 
despondency. One day she determined 
to make an effort to throw off the gloom 
that was making life a burden to herself 
and to her friends. She made it a rule 
to laugh at least three times a day, and so 
trained herself to laugh heartily at the 
least provocation. It sounds absurd 
(the statement, not the laughter), but 
the fact remains that in a short time she 
regained her health and good spirits and 
her home became a sunny, cheerful abode. 
Instead of shunning her, people sought 
her companionship. Dr. Marden adds; 
“Tf people only knew the medicinal power 
of laughter, of good cheer, of constant 
unrepressed expression of joy and glad- 
ness, half of the physicians would be out 
of work.” Of course it is a little cruel 
for me to deal a deathblow to so many 
in the medical profession by assisting in 
the dissemination of such truths, but I 
must hew to the line, let the chips fall 
where they will! 

Of course there is a reverse to the pic- 
ture. Worry and despair do as much 
harm as cheerfulness does good. It is 
an accepted scientific fact that worry 
shortens life—sometimes by as much as 
ten years—and it always takes all the 
pleasure out of life. Besides, it has a 
decided effect upon one’s personal appeat- 
ance—adds years to one’s age. To 
old saying that a person is as old as he 
looks may be added the statement that 
he usually looks as young as he feels—a 
truth that modern folks are finding out, 
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as witness the number of grandmothers 
of our days who look but little older than 
school-girls. It wasn’t so many centuries 
ago that wits (men, of course) were say- 
ing: “A woman is not worth talking to 
before she is 30, and not worth looking 
at after that age.” Right thinking has 
altered this. In those days most women 
accepted old age at 30—thought it and 
looked it. 

Then we will resolve to at least try to 
look cheerful, even if we are not, with 
the hope that in time we may actually 
feel cheerful. Many people are so con- 
tinuously serious as to give the impres- 
sion that they have actually lost their 
ability to laugh or even to smile. And 
it isso easy,so dreadful easy, to be serious 
at a time like this, that the loss of one’s 
sense of humor seems nothing less than a 
calamity. If you find yourself drifting 
into this attitude, try the plan followed 
by the California lady. If occasions for 
smiles or laughter do not present them- 
selves in your every-day life, practise in 
the privacy of your room. Smile at 
the furniture or the pictures. Heaven 
knows that most homes contain some 
pictures and furniture that should evoke 
a smile without much effort. Of course 
I mean the pictures and furniture that 
were picked out by other members of the 
family ! 

Keep a book of humorous writings 
somewhere around the house and read a 
page or so when you feel depressed. 
Make a scrapbook and paste in it the little 
humorous paragraphs or pictures that 
have made you smile. If this suggestion 
amuses you, cut it out and paste it in 
your new scrapbook. 

There is something about the very 
physical act of smiling that relieves de- 
pression. If you do not believe this, lift 
the corners of your mouth in a smile and 
then see if you can feel “blue.” It can’t 
be done! The Japanese carry this con- 
trol of the emotions by muscular effort 
to a high degree of perfection. I have 
seen it stated recently that the sensation 
of fear is rendered impossible by the sim- 
ple act of contracting the muscles of the 
abdomen. It seems to me, however, that 
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if we are calm enough to remember and 
apply this expedient we cannot be very 
much frightened after all. However, you 
may try it the next time you think there 
are burglars in the house. 

Very important from the standpoint 
of the deaf, it seems to me, is the need 
that we learn to appreciate the fact that 
we cannot expect the sympathy and un- 
derstanding that is accorded the blind or 
lame, for example. They give visible evi- 
dence of their affliction, while the deaf 
are, to all outward appearances, normal. 
Of course it is not that the deaf really 
crave sympathy, for most of them do 
not, but they do resent the laughter that 
their mistakes often cause. It we stop 
to consider, we must realize that the 
laughter is at the mistake, not at us. This 
must be our viewpoint. Our mistakes 
are often funny, very funny, and it is 
unreasonable to expect our friends to 
keep straight faces and sympathetic atti- 
tudes always. Human nature has its 
limitations. 

Probably most readers of THE VoLTa 
Review are familiar with Mr. Nitchie’s 
story illustrating the point I am trying 
to make. He tells of a young man, a 
member of a college glee club, who was 
quite bald and wore a wig. At perform- 
ances by the glee club, he always sang a 
solo: 


“T’d rather have fingers than toes, 
I’d rather have eyes than a nose, 
And as for my hair, 
I’m so glad it’s all there; 
I’ll be sore as can be when it goes!” 


At the end of the verse he would snatch 
off his wig. Naturally every one laughed, 
but the point Mr. Nitchie makes is that 
the singer laughed with them. 

I am not trying to minimize the handi- 
cap of deafness. As a dear old lady is 
reported to have said :“My deafness may 
be a blessing in disguise, but if it is, it is 
the cleverest disguise I ever heard of.” 
We all know what deafness means—to 
each of us something a little different. 
We cannot help being sensitive, but we 
can try to avoid showing it so plainly. 
And there is no good reason why we 
should give way to despair. If we try 








we can make our lives very full in spite 
of deafness. And the least we can do is 
try. That is the point. “It is nothing 
against you to fall down flat, but to lie 
there—that’s disgrace!” It is no dis- 
grace to fail if we have done our best, 
but it is pretty near disgrace to admit 
that the best we could do was to fail. 
We must prove that we are bigger than 
any physical handicap. After all, our 
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lives are largely what we make them 
our thinking. So we must watch our 
thoughts. As we think, so we are. Then 
why not think cheerfulness, talk cheer- 
fulness, practise cheerfulness, until it be- 
comes a fixed habit that enriches life. 
In other words, let us try to get the 
“happy habit.” 

There is room enough for all on the 
sunny side of the street—come on over! 





A VICTIM OF APHASIA REGAINS SPEECH THROUGH 
INSTRUCTION WITH THE ORAL METHOD 


BY ELLEN CASE BUMGARDNER 


bp en years ago I commenced re- 
.) developing the speech center of a 
man who had been unable to speak for 
three years. Mr. Blank suffered a stroke 
of paralysis which attacked his right side ; 
the lesion crossed his face and entered 
his left speech center, thereby obliterat- 
ing all power of speech. 

His case was diagnosed as one of 
nearly complete aphasia, due to the fact 
that the power to govern both senses and 
motion appeared to be almost entirely 
lost. Even after he had recovered some- 
what from the stroke and his physical 
condition- was more nearly normal, his 
brain and right side continued to be prac- 
tically useless. The specialists who were 
consulted gave little encouragement of 
anything more than a slight improvement 
in his physical and mental condition. 

Very little physical advancement re- 
sulted from the use of electricity, but 
osteopathic treatment benefited him very 
much and he recovered the use of his 
arm ; also before many weeks had elapsed 
he discarded -his wheel chair and walked 
in a stiff, lame fashion, with the assist- 
ance of a cane. Unfortunately his left 
hand remained helpless, and his mental 
state indicated no perceptible improve- 
ment, for he was still unable to speak a 
word. 

“New Thought” was the next course 
prescribed for him, in the hope that it 


would stimulate his will to acquire speech 
and make him more contented in his dis- 
tressing condition. It attained both of 
its purposes, for from that time on he 
never seemed despondent nor despaired 
of the fact that some day, by exerting all 
the force within him, he would speak 
again. While “New Thought” increased 
his determination to talk, it did not show 
him the way to develop his speech center, 
so he was placed under the care of several 
other physicians, trusting that they might 
suggest a successful remedy for his afflic- 
tion. At last a specialist urged him to 
take a course in speech training, and my 
services were engaged for that work. I 
commenced his speech development in 
July, 1912, three years after he had be- 
come a victim of acute aphasia. 
Abnormal and deaf children are gen- 
erally the only ones who enter school 
without a vocabulary of spoken language 
acquired in early childhood by the nat- 
ural method of hearing and imitating 
others; and although Mr. Blank’s inabil- 
ity to speak and that of abnormal or deaf 
children’s are not from parallel causes, 
yet from a speech standpoint the result is 
the same, in that they all lack the power 
to learn speech in the manner employed 
by normal children. Having had some 
years experience in giving speech and 
language development to abnormal and 
deaf children in the primary grades, I re- 
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solved to try the same methods, so far as 
practicable, in developing this man’s 
speech center. 

At first his brain was so dreadfully 
confused that for many weeks his mental 
state seemed to bar all hope of any real 
progress. His pathetic sensitiveness and 
extreme nervousness caused a_ very 
marked overstraining of every nerve, 
thus making the path to success unneces- 
sarily hard. There was much time used 
in facial and tongue gymnastics and in 
overcoming a gasping, explosive manner 
of breathing which he had whenever he 
tried to speak. Before being paralyzed 
he had a good tenor voice, and he re- 
tained the power to whistle and hum a 
few notes of very familiar tunes. After 
some weeks of work, the most distressing 
phases of his nervousness were elimi- 
nated and his voice tone became good. 

For three years his nearest approach 
to speaking a word had been an indistinct 
éor 4 sound. He held his tongue in the 
same position for both sounds and un- 
consciously opened and closed his mouth 
a little wider sometimes than at other 
times. Of his own volition, he could not 
make a difference in the position of these 
sounds nor distinguish which he uttered 
from hearing himself speak. Chance was 
the main factor that governed both his 
tongue and mouth positions, for he had 
no thought as to how to use his organs 
of speech. 

Throughout his course in speech the 
sequence of elements given was the same 
that is usually observed in the oral 
method, with the exception of starting 
with vowels instead of consonants. I de- 
parted from the general rule of conso- 
nant precedence for two reasons: First, 
because I thought it would be easier for 
him, after having partially mastered the 
positions for a and e-and possessing a 
good voice tone, to advance more rapidly 
in his speech work from the use of these 
known positions to unknown ones. Sec- 
ond, for the reason that in the only other 
case, to my knowledge, somewhat similar, 
both in degree of aphasia and the method 
of instruction, I found that this vowel 
plan had proved expedient. My pupil's 
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requirements proved this to be an unwise 
procedure, so I had to discontinue vowel 
work and make a fresh and more success- 
ful start with the simplest consonants ; 
for it soon became evident that his nerv- 
ous tension increased with every attempt 
to use these sounds, because his mind as- 
sociated them with his long failure to 
speak. Months afterward, when he had 
gained confidence in giving other sounds, 
I corrected these defective ones. 

Owing to the stiffness of his muscles, 
caused by paralysis, he had more trouble 
in forming the positions than most deaf 
children do, and 00, d, i, a, final b, d, and 
g, and 7 were the hardest positions for 
him to perfect. It was also very difficult 
for him to gain facility in joining these 
combinations into words. Each hour’s 
work demanded the supreme effort of a 
slow, extremely enfeebled brain strug- 
gling to overcome its deficiencies. 

Success has crowned his efforts to the 
extent of his being able to both speak and 
read aloud in as distinct and natural man- 
ner as the average person, but he speaks 
more slowly in order that he may control 
a nervous inclination to stammer. 

The labor of relearning language has 
been even a harder task for him to ac- 
complish. He had taught himself to 
write with his left hand and copied words 
and sentences quite legibly. But so en- 
tirely lost was the activity of his speech 
center that every trace of language, 
thought, and expression had been de- 
stroyed. He was unable to remember 
any words that he desired to use, thus 
making it impossible to recall a written 
form. When a word was suggested to 
him, occasionally he could write some of 
the letters in it, but rarely complete the 
word. 

In teaching him language, I followed 
the same plan that is used with small deaf 
children who have never known any 
words with which to express their 
thoughts. I toiled even more arduously 
than is necessary with deaf children of 
poor mentality, taking a longer time to 
teach each word in its spoken and written 
form and in its relation to other words, 
just as though this man had never known 
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these words during the years when he 
actively participated in the affairs of life, 
before his illness caused such havoc in 
his brain. Although his progress has 
been more retarded than that of most 
deaf children, he has encountered the 
same perplexities in the acquisition of 
language that they do, except that he has 
experienced greater difficulty in using 
verbs. He also remained a longer time 
in the word stage, being mentally incapa- 
ble of the added effort required to join 
words into sentences. 

For a long time he preferred others to 
read to him than to read himself and de- 
rived more benefit therefrom, which 
clearly shows that his ear perception of 
words was more acute than his eye per- 
ception of their written forms. Often he 
was puzzled in transferring an impression 
made upon either his visual, vocal, or 
auditory nerve center into another one of 
these centers of the brain. As an exam- 
ple of this poor co-ordination, he would 
frequently speak or hear spoken a word, 
but could neither write the written char- 
acters representing the sounds in that 
word nor recognize them as the ones he 
had just spoken. Then, again, he would 
receive a visual impression and be unable 
to grasp its corresponding vocal or au- 
ditory impression. 

He had been a fine athlete, soldier, and 
military instructor, and upon gaining bet- 
ter facility in the use of language, it soon 
became apparent that although his mem- 
ory for speech and language had been de- 
stroyed, he clearly recalled most of the 
events of his past life. In the first months 
of his language training, simple examples 
in arithmetic gave him more pleasure and 
occasioned greater mental alertness than 
any other form of reasoning that I could 
devise. Each month’s work has broad- 
ened his mind, and now he has the out- 
look of a normal adult in range of 
thought and interests. 

Beginning in July, 1912, and continu- 
ing in broken intervals up to January, 
1918, the actual time I have spent in 
teaching him has been 160 weeks, with 
six lessons a week of an hour and a half 
each. In that time he has relearned suffi- 


cient language to enable him to speak 
spontaneously and correctly almost any 
word he desires, and sometimes perfectly 
correct language to express his thoughts, 
But frequently, by the omission of neces- 
sary words, his language is so incoherent 
as to partly or entirely obscure his mean- 
ing. These omissions are caused by his 
disease of acute aphasia, and the words 
most generally omitted are verbs. AL 
though at times he is capable of saying 
about 600 verbs from memory and un- 
derstands their proper use as to tense and 
conjugation, at other times he cannot re- 
member a single verb to complete his 
thought in a sentence. Occasionally he 
will perform the action he is endeavoring 
to describe, thus proving conclusively that 
his thought is clear and that the forgotten 
verb is the stumbling-block. 

Several times he has spoken words that 
he has neither been taught nor recollects 
having heard since he was paralyzed, and 
for this reason, although I know that I 
have developed the use of a speech cen- 
ter, yet from a scientific standpoint I am 
in doubt as to which speech center he is 
now using. Whether I have revived or 
redeveloped the lost power of the left 
speech center or developed the right one 
or advanced the development of both cen- 
ters is still a problem upon which I desire 
information, either direct or through Tae 
VoLTa REVIEW. 

If he continues his work with the same 
good health and progress, it is still im- 
possible to foresee how much his disease 
of aphasia may be lessened or to what 
extent he may regain his former use of 
language. No one who has not endured 


three years of silence without even one — 
word with which to voice his emotion can ~ 


estimate the joy of a man who after 
striving faithfully at last is rewarded by 
speaking distinctly and joining freely 
into conversation with his friends, even 
though his language scope is limited. His 
regained intelligence has greatly enhanced 
his pleasure in his amusements and read- 
ing. The power to study profitably has 
given him the satisfaction of feeling that 
each day’s work adds something new to 
his fund of knowledge. Taking into con- 
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sideration the disordered state of his 
brain when I began his training and com- 
paring it with his mind at the present 
time, it seems amazing that his splendid 


progress in speech and the amount of lan- 
guage which he now possesses could have 
been rebuilt upon such a defective mental 
foundation. 





THE GERMAN PLAN FOR CARE, RE-EDUCATION, AND 
RETURN TO CIVIL LIFE OF DISABLED 
SOLDIERS AND SAILORS 


T THE fall meeting of the Swedish 
Medical Association, its president, 

T. Sjérgren, reported his observations on 
a recent trip to Germany, in which he 
made a special study of the methods 
adopted in that country “to uncripple the 
war cripples.” The report is published 
in full in the Férhandlingar of this as- 
sociation for November 30, which has 
just been received. The following is ab- 
stracted from President Sjégren’s report: 


THE SYSTEM ADOPTED IN GERMANY 


“The broad and solid foundation as- 
sured by the law of May 31, 1906, had 
given a groundwork for the empire’s re- 
sponsibility and care for the thousands of 
wounded who have been streaming back 
from the various fronts in unprecedented 
numbers since the first weeks of the 
war. The well planned and powerful or- 
ganization which has been created for the 
purpose is called the Kriegsbeschdadigten- 
fiirsorge, but there is no centralization of 
it for the whole empire. All the private 
forces and organizations are subordinate 
to the military organization, and the head 
of this is the medical department of each 
army corps, the chief corps medical offi- 
cer being in charge of the whole for his 
section. Notwithstanding this lack of 
centralization, uniform principles prevail 
throughout the whole country. There is 
some difference, of course, in the differ- 
ent States and provinces; in some, pri- 
vate benevolence is more prominent; in 
others, the State’s fulfilling of its obliga- 
tions takes the lead. Be this as it may, 
everywhere prevail and are applied the 
three main principles: To advise the 
wounded man in the choice of a self- 


supporting occupation ; to train him in it, 
and to find a position for him when he 
has learned it. 

“The needed institutions are created 
by the concerted action of the army au- 
thorities and the officials of different civil- 
ian organizations working with the va- 
rious army corps. 


IMPORTANCE OF NATURAL ACTIVE MOVE- 
MENTS FOR REGAINING FUNCTION 


“In my visit to Germany, for the study 
of this question, I spent most of the time 
at the institutions in the Brandenburg 
district, which is in the charge of the 
Third Army Corps. They are considered 
models in their line. The largest and 
best known is at Gorden, not far from 
Brandenburg am Havel, equipped for 
1,000 beds. This large institution had 
just been completed for an insane asylum 
when the war broke out. It was then 
taken for a military hospital and curative 
workshop. The principles applied there 
in the after-treatment of the wounded 
differ in many respects from what has 
been practised to date elsewhere. The 
greatest emphasis in the after-treatment 
is placed not on passive orthopedic move- 
ments, but on active gymnastic exercises, 
carried out under military words of com- 
mand. This principle was introduced by 
the chief medical officer of the Third 
Army Corps, General Leu, and I must 
confess that it strikes the medical ob- 
server as strange. But only by this means 
is it possible to get the. wounded to use 
active exercises at such an early stage of 
the healing. This was emphasized by the 
wounded themselves as well as by physi- . 
cians. Dr. Leu’s fundamental idea was 




















that the patient’s dread of pain from the 
active movements and the attending phy- 
sician’s fear of disturbing the course of 
the healing have been the reasons for the 
hitherto prevailing system of voluminous 
supporting bandages, even in cases in 
which they most certainly could be dis- 
pensed with. Under these efforts to spare 
the wounded extremity, weeks or even 
months pass without its getting any ac- 
tive movements, and the consequence is 
that it suffers from disuse, as also when 
crutches are used too long, or when after 
a wound of the chest the man is told not 
to breathe forcibly and is kept long in 
bed. 


EXERCISES UNDER MILITARY WORDS OF 
COMMAND 


“The principle has been overlooked 
that active movement, within the natural 
range of movements, in the static posi- 
tion for the normal play of the body and 
limbs, is the quickest of all methods for 
restoring approximately normal condi- 
tions in and the free use of a wounded 
limb so far as possible. It is, of course, 
not the idea to apply force; all depends 
on the persuading and convincing power 
of the physician’s words. Above all, the 
wounded man must gain confidence in 
himself and in the functional capacity 
left by the wound. Dr. Leu lays great 
stress on the difference between the exer- 
cises done under his orders and those 
generally used heretofore—exercises with 
expensive mechanical appliances, hot-air 
apparatus, electricity, diathermy, etc. He 
points out that these mechanical exer- 
cises are not always done without pain, 
and they do not take the place of the 
natural movements, no matter how de- 
fectively the natural movements may be 
done to start with. These natural move- 
merits can be done at any time and at 
any place, with increasing confidence and 
without the aid of any mechanical de- 
vices. Passive movements may reénforce 
the active, but can never take their place. 
With the more extensive use of the whole 
body, the natural movements have a bene- 
ficial influence not only on the wounded 
member, but on the whole organism and 
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on the vital forces in general. To be 
able to aid in this and promote this jg 
one of the most exalted tasks of the mili- 
tary hospital, as many of the inmates 
have been weakened by loss of blood, 
suppuration, and confinement to bed, so 
that the whole constitution has suffered, 
The most important organ of all, the 
heart, suffers earliest and most. In the 
same way as the skeletal muscles relax 
and lose weight and strength under the 
lack of exercise, the heart muscle becomes 
reduced in size and energy along with all 
the other muscles. Exercise—that is, sys- 
tematic use of the skeletal muscles—im- 
plies likewise systematic use of the heart 
muscle, and this brings recuperation, the 
benefit from which is felt throughout the 
whole organism. This physiologic fact 
entails the consequence that the use of 
the whole body must be insured from the 
earliest possible moment, and as system- 
atically as possible, rather than restricted 
local treatment, such as massage and pas- 
sive movements. Only when we have 
succeeded in restoring as early as possible 
the free use of the body are we confident 
that the functional capacity of all its com- 
ponent parts is on the highest attainable 
plane. 





SYSTEM FOLLOWED AT GORDEN 


“These are the principles which guide 
the after-treatment of the wounded in 
the district over which the Third Army 
Corps has control. How far they are 
followed in other parts of Germany I 
am unable to say. But I could see for 
myself the fine results attained with them. 
During my visit to Gérden, in July, I 
followed the program for an entire day's 
work. There was present at the same 
time a commission of Holland physicians 
sent by their government to study the 
German system of caring for disabled 
soldiers. A gymnastic exercise began the 
days work. A body of about 50 soldiers, 
some of whom had had an arm or a leg 
amputated and who had been provided 
with artificial limbs, or who had ankylo- 
sis, or other injury, were lined up on a 
large, open gymnasium field. The leadet — 
was a young staff medical officer, who 














led the exercises with vim and lively in- 
terest. At his first word of command, 
‘Attention !’ no one would have imagined 
at a superficial glance that it was a com- 
pany of cripples. From simple move- 
ments of the head, he passed to more 
complicated arm, leg, and trunk exercises. 
As in the group of men there were a 
number of beginners, there was not much 
uniformity in the exercises. But all 
seemed to do them with a good will and 
with a spirit of emulation. After these 
exercises, more difficult ones followed. 
Around the exercise field there was a 
kind of race-track, as for walking 
matches, with hurdles, the hurdles being 
thresholds of various sizes and shapes, 
to train the men who had lost a leg; lad- 
ders with rungs at different intervals, 
and steps, with the steps of different 
heights ; deep sand over part of the route, 
etc. Then the men passed to sports, foot- 
ball, casting the disk, etc., with jumping 
exercises for the amputated. It was cer- 
tainly a strange sight to see the men with 
one leg going through these various exer- 
cises and games. But no one could help 
being impressed with the zeal and ap- 
parent pleasure with which the men took 
part in them; most of them were man- 
aged in competitive form. It should be 
added that passive exercises, massage, 
etc., are carried on along with these ac- 
tive exercises, but only subsidiary to the 
latter. The main aim is to start active 
movements at an early stage. Work on 
the stump is begun while the man is still 
in bed, mobilization of the nearest joint 
being the aim of this treatment. 


DIFFICULTY IN GETTING LEADERS 


“The introduction of this exercise 
method of treatment encountered great 
difficulties at first, and this from a purely 
personal reason. The army medical offi- 
cers who were to lead the gymnastic ex- 
ercises were not found equal to the task. 
They had no knowledge of pedagogic 
gymnastics, and displayed very little in- 
terest in it. The under-officers who were 
available were mostly elderly, and were 
not convinced of the advantage of such 
exercises even when the good-will was 
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not lacking. After Dr. Leu in his inde- 
fatigable zeal for the effectual applica- 
tion of these principles of early physical 
exercises posted in all the hospitals in 
his district detailed instructions how the 
exercises were to be carried out, the war 
hospital physicians in general took up 
with zeal this service otherwise foreign 
to them, and they have even trained up 
valuable aids in the subordinate person- 
nel at their disposal. 


CHOICE OF NEW CAREER FOR THE MAIMED 


“IT had a long talk with Dr. Leu in re- 
gard to his methods. He is warmly in- 
terested in athletics and sports, and I 
found him well acquainted with our 
Swedish athletics and our champions. In 
his system of rehabilitation of the 
wounded, after the medical treatment has 
reached the stage at which it is possible 
to foresee with some degree of accuracy 
whether the wounded man will be able 
to resume active service or is disabled for 
further service, he is handed over to a 
special advisory commission. The num- 
ber of the thus disabled is calculated as 
about 3 per cent of all the wounded. The 
task of this commission is to impress on 
the man that he must not rely alone on 
the pension to be given him by the State. 
Hand in hand with this encouraging and 
sustaining work, the commission advises 
him as to the best possibilities for him 
to make himself self-supporting in the 
days to come. The advisory board con- 
sists of one or several reliable men se- 
lected from practical life, employers or 
working men, besides the medical chief 
of the hospital. The man coming before 
it is examined privately, so that he can 
speak freely and openly. Whenever pos- 
sible, the man is advised to return to his 
previous occupation, and employers, as a 
rule, feel'so much sympathy for the men 
that as a general thing they are taken 
back. Even if they have lost an arm or 
a leg, in most of the practical trades there 
is a possibility of their resuming work. 
Sometimes it is possible for the man, if 
his old occupation is impracticable, to fit 
himself for some other occupation along 
the same lines, so that his previous skill 
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and knowledge may not be wasted. A 
complete change is, of course, necessary 
in certain cases in which the injury or the 
maiming is such as to unfit the man com- 
pletely for his old trade. Before the man 
is taken in hand by the advisory board, 
he has had the opportunity to watch day 
by day the progress of his comrades in 
the workshop of the institution. In the 
war hospital bulletins, which are pub- 
lished everywhere, he finds listed the ef- 
forts being made by the State:and pri- 
vate individuals to aid the disabled sol- 
diers, and to secure suitable positions for 
them, and he finds in the institution full 
information in regard to all the possibili- 
ties for training in various trades and 
occupations, which the training schools 
offer to men maimed in various ways. 


DISABLED SHRINK FROM RESUMING 
RESPONSIBILITY 


THE 


“As a rule, a large proportion of the 
men would like to get some subordinate 
official position, doorkeeper, or clerical 
work. There are several reasons for this. 
Many of them feel that they have not 
sufficient courage and self-reliance to 
make a place for themselves in an open 
occupatiog. The unprecedented demands 
which the war has made on the physical 
and mental powers of many who are yet 
young have required the extreme of ef- 
forts from them. When, in addition to 
this, the man is severely wounded, with 
the loss or restriction of functioning of 
some part of the body, the prolonged 
confinement to bed thereafter, and pos- 
sibly several operations, it is no wonder 
that a condition of depression ensues, 
which may last for months or even years. 
Men who have worked with their bodies 
or their hands are tormented by the fear 
that on account of their maimed condi- 
tion they will not be able to compete with 
others in their line. The long absence 
from their work and the lack-of practise 
likewise play a certain role. The dis- 
abled soldiers also cannot help dreading 
that their pension will be reduced if they 
become'self-supporting and their skill in- 
creases. These fears, which are called 


by the general term Renten-Hysterie, are 
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entirely unjustified. The pension is not 
determined once for all forever, with no 
chance of changing it, but a change in 
the amount will occur only in exceptional 
cases. In determining the pension, it is 
planned not only to take into account the 
reduced earning capacity, but to com- 
pensate besides for the inability of the 
wounded man to take part in the recrea- 
tions and sports of his comrades on his 
holidays. 

“The men who express a preference 
for some subordinate official clerical posi- 
tion or doorkeeper are not only those 
who were trained to manual work, arti- 
sans, and the like, but they include also 
wounded, who by their education and 
training would seem to be entitled to hope 
for more from the future than such sub- 
ordinate positions, even although they are 
maimed. ‘These persons all give the im- 
pression that they feel that they have 
done their main life-work, and that the 
longing for a tranquil existence now over- 
shadows all other ideas. 

“There are always a large number of 
the wounded who are unable to resume 
their former occupation, and must sup- 
port themselves with clerical work or as 
gatekeepers, messengers, or the like. But 
the principle must always be borne in 
mind that the great desideratum is for 
the men to resume the work which they 
had been doing before the war, even 
when the conditions at first seem to make 
it impossible for them to return to their 
former occupation. The advice as to the 
occupation requires the solving of many 
interesting and important questions, and 
the physician’s codperation as a member 
of this advisory board is extremely im- 
portant. 


THE TRAINING SCHOOL 


“After the disabled soldier has decided 
on a certain occupation to strive for, and 
he starts on his training in the workshop, 
the question as to his future is not de 
cided thereby. By means of a well or- 
ganized system of control, each member 
of the board watches over the progress 
of the man in the workshop and courses 
of training. If he seems listless and does 




















not keep up with the course, his case is 
discussed again by the board. His family 
is called in to talk with him, and he is 
encouraged to express his own ideas as 
to his future occupation. In occasional, 
but rare, cases it is found futile to at- 
tempt to teach a trade or other occupa- 
tion, and some other means of livelihood 
must be discovered. ‘There is no direct 
compulsion to force the men to take part 
in the work of the workshop or the train- 
ing school. Compulsion would result in 
the man’s doing sham work, and this 
would not be good for the man himself, 
and would counteract the efforts of the 
whole system for rehabilitation of the 
wounded. The work thus gets only its 
proper value when it is preceeded by 
encouraging enlightenment. The will to 
work is strengthened by the example of 
the man’s comrades and by the premiums 
given for assiduity. 

“The training school is the most im- 
portant link in the whole system. The 
training begins in the hospital, as the 
larger reservlasaretts are equipped with 
workshops for this purpose, or have some 
near by. The work in these training 
schools shops is called ‘work therapy,’ 
as the inclination to want to do some kind 
of useful work is found in nearly every 
one, and is a powerful mainspring which 
no dther method of treatment possesses. 
In addition to its ethical importance, the 
wounded men are protected by the work 
against the injurious influences of pro- 
tracted idleness. Its principal purpose, 
however, is to give the maimed man a 
chance to adapt himself to his trade under 
his present altered physical conditions. 
The ‘work therapy’ can be regarded from 
another standpoint, namely, as the phy- 
Sician orders a certain kind of work to 
correct certain crippling conditions, as, 
for example, when the hand is crippled, 
the physician sets the man to work mak- 
ing cigars or baskets; so that gradually, 
as his joints grow more supple, he can 
pass to more difficult handwork. 


SUBJECTS TAUGHT AND FACILITIES FOR 
TEACHING 


“The instruction and training in the 
war hospitals’ schools and workshops are 
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both theoretical and practical. Among 
the subjects taught are bookkeeping, mer- 
cantile business, accounting, correspond- 
ence in German, French, and English; 
shorthand, writing with the left hand, 
typewriting, agriculture, electrotechnics, 
and linear drawing for carpenters and 
architects. Different workshops have 
been equipped for training in cigar-mak- 
ing, basket-weaving, shoemaking, book- 
binding, carpentering, joinery, painting, 
and tailoring, and large numbers of both 
wounded and normal persons are engaged 
in making the artificial limbs and other 
prostheses needed in such large quanti- 
ties. The workshops and schools I saw 
at Gorden and elsewhere are large, light, 
and airy rooms, completely equipped with 
what is needed for the different trades. 
The foremen, who are also the instruc- 
tors, superintend the progress of the 
work, while physicians keep a constant 
oversight over the men and their phys- 
ical progress. Exact records are kept be- 
sides of their regular appearance at work 
and over the results. The whole seems 
to be managed with military punctuality 
and system. Of course not all the war 
hospitals are equipped so completely as 
the Gorden institution. Many of the 
smaller ones have made arrangements 
with industrial establishments in the vi- 
cinity to which the men are sent to work 
and get their manual training. In the 
province of Brandenburg, with its 43 
large and small reservlazaretts, no less 
than 17 factories have been given up- by 
their owners for this purpose. This is a 
striking example of the great sacrifices 
people are ready to make when it is for 
the benefit of disabled soldiers. In this 
connection I will mention a small work- 
shop fitted up in Berlin by the generosity 
of a private individual. 

“In the program made out for me by 
the medical authorities was included a 
visit to the Kaiser-Wilhelm-Haus, in 
Ziegelstrasse. I had no knowledge be- 
forehand of this institution, and my as- 
tonishment, therefore, was great when 
the staff medical officer who was taking 
me round led me into the old Langen- 
beckhaus, with which I was so familiar 
from attending medical congresses in it 
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for twenty years. The physician in 
charge took me into the airy workshop 
arranged in the building’s large assembly 
room. The portraits of noted surgeons 
that formerly adorned the walls had dis- 
appeared, and instead of voices raised in 
scientific discussion there was now only 
the noise of machinery and motors, run 
by more or less maimed and crippled sol- 
diers. This improvised workshop is de- 
voted exclusively to repairing rifles and 
other firearms from the State firearm 
factory at Spandau. Although this re- 
quired very delicate work, yet it was be- 
ing done satisfactorily by these crippled 
men. There were 150 in all; they had 
completed their hospital course and were 
installed in a so-called Sammelstelle near 
by. During the pauses in the work the 
men were given treatment with massage, 
diathermy, etc., in the hall two stories 
above. The men worked only two hours 
a day at first, but this was gradually in- 
creased to six hours. As they grew more 
skillful, they left the institution to seek 
positions in civilian circles. All the 
workers were paid for their labors, at 
first by the hour and later a regular wage. 
The figures given me by the physician in 
charge showed that some of the men get- 
ting this wage in addition to the army 
pension were receiving a larger income 
than that of an ordinary normal work- 
man. Here, too, I learned that the work- 
men at first were very unwilling to take 
hold and perfect themselves in the work, 
from fear that their pension would be re- 
duced as they grew more skillful. Since, 
however, the socialist paper, V orwaerts, 
published an explicit statement that this 
fear is entirely unjustified, the men are 
no longer swayed by it. A copy of this 
paper is given to every newcomer, and 
the work proceeds undisturbed by any 
such scruples. 

“In regard to the payment made the 
men for their work while they are learn- 
ing, it is evident that with such a wide- 
spread organization without any centrai- 
ized head the system comprises all kinds 
of principles; but it is generally recog- 
nized that at the beginning of training the 
man’s work is not worth very much. At 


Gorden the men are merely given pre- 
miums for regular and persevering work 
and industry. The premiums range from 
3 cents up to 1244 aday. Skill premiums 
are given to those who have lost a leg or 
arm who display special ingenuity in 
dressing and in eating as well as at their 
work. 


FARMS FOR DISABLED SOLDIERS 


“A German physician, du Bois, Rey- 
mond, urged as long ago as 1915 that dis- 
abled soldiers should be taught farming, 
above all, as owners of their homes. On 
account of the extraordinary numbers of 
wounded, it is out of the question for 
them all to have their own farms to cul- 
tivate; but when a strong love of rural 
life, with some experience in farming, is 
encountered along with some capacity for 
manual work, the presumptions are im 
favor of success in the cultivation of a 
farm. Money to buy the land is the 
greatest obstacle to this, and the State is 
empowered to rent land free for the first 
few years under these conditions. Cap- 
ital for buildings, etc., can be secured at 
a low rate from the numerous home- 
ownership associations. The soldier's 
pension is usually enough to pay the in- 
terest, etc., on the debt. He has thus only 
to supply with his own labors the direct 
living expenses of himself and his family. 


BLINDED SOLDIERS 


“Among all the wounded, none arouse 
so much compassion as those who have 
been blinded. “The soldiers have given 
their best for their country—their eyes. 
Those born blind are usually contented 
with their lot; but the sudden loss of 
vision is inexpressibly depressing. Dur- 
ing the Crimean War, about 0.65 per cent 
were blinded; during the Franco-Prus- 
sian War, 0.86 per cent; in the Russo 
Japanese War, 0.22 per cent; but in the 
present war from 5 to 8 per cent of all 
the wounded have been eye wounds. The 
effort is made to collect all the blinded im 
special institutions, where they have the 
advantage of specially trained ophthal- 
mologists. In all cases in which one oF 
both eyeballs have been lost, it has been 
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found wise not to delay in fitting an arti- 
ficial eye. The making of these eyes has 
reached such perfection that it is difficult 
to distinguish them from a normal eye. 
Knowledge of the fine cosmetic result has 
proved very favorable in restoring the 
patient’s peace of mind and giving him 
greater confidence. From the practical 
standpoint, it is very important that the 
man’s first training begins in the hospital 
as soon as his general condition permits. 
Chief in importance is his learning to 
know things and find his way around by 
touch. Experience has shown that the 
blinded soon learn to find their way 
around a familiar room and make them- 
selves useful; then gradually they learn 
to find their way about a strange room 
and on the street. Then instruction is 
begun in writing and reading the script 
for the blind, and if the man is long in 
the hospital occupational training is be- 
gun, making baskets and nets. Those in- 
clined to be musical are given instruction 
and encouraged to entertain others with 
their music, but great care is taken not to 
allow this to be carried too far, as other- 
wise there is danger that the men on 
leaving the hospital may not feel inclined 
to go to work. The Vorwaerts paper, 
telling that increased skill will not lead to 
reduction of their pension, printed in the 
letters for the blind, is given to them, and 
also the notices of openings for them 
after training in occupations available for 
the blind. These are mainly piano tun- 
ing, massage, typewriting, telephone serv- 
ice, and music. Experience has shown, 
further, that the blinded can run certain 
safe machines and thus serve in the man- 
ufacture of certain articles, thus opening 
industrial life to them. As a rule, the 
real occupational training does not begin 
until the man has left the hospital. It 
usually requires about two years. Of 
course, it is often difficult to find positions 
for the blinded, even after they are well 
trained. Consequently it is wise for the 
blinded to keep always in touch with their 
training school. Even for well-educated 
blind persons, the circle of occupations 
Open to them is limited. It has been said 
M yarious quarters that the State will 


have to contribute by making positions 
for the blinded. I have not entered into 
the question of the size of the pensions 
given disabled soldiers, as this varies with 
the degree of disability; but I will men- 
tion that the war-blinded receive a regular 
pension of 1,368 marks ($355), with an 
additional 360 marks for under-officers. 
Officers are given a pension of 4,000 
marks, with peace pay of 3,000 marks, 
and more in proportion to the regular 
pay. I was not able to get any figures as 
to the actual number of blinded soldiers ; 
that the number must be large is shown 
by the 5 to 8 percentage of wounds in- 
volving the eyes. In April, 1915, after 
six months of the war, the number of 
blinded in Germany, outside of Saxony, 
Wurttemberg, and Bavaria, was said to 
be 300. 


THE ONE-ARMED 


“A large proportion of the disabled 
have lost an arm. As the left arm is un- 
protected when the soldiers are lying in 
the position for shooting, the left arm is 
wounded more often than the right. The 
wounds in the left arm are sometimes ex- 
ceptionally serious on account of the 
wrist watch being shattered by the pro- 
jectile, the fragments acting like secon- 
dary missiles, inducing extensive lacera- 
tion and compelling amputation. The 
right arm is frequently wounded also. 
In all the training schools special atten- 
tion is paid to training the left hand to 
write. This is considered the basis of 
training in the use of the hand, fitting it 
for other important tasks. When the 
one-armed has learned to get along with- 
out the help of others—dress himself, 
eat, write, and use simple tools—he is 
soon anxious to start in on some regular 
work. His relatively high pension pro- 
tects him against actual want. If he 
wishes more than this to support himself 
and family and be a useful member of 
the community, he has to take up some 
occupation. The State provides the one- 
armed soldiers with two prostheses, the 
working arm, with devices to be attached 
to serve as hooks, rings, claws, etc., ac- 
cording to the work he has to do. For 
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Sundays and holidays he has another 
arm—the Sunday ‘beauty arm,’ 


RESUMPTION OF STUDIES BY WOUNDED 
STUDENTS 


“According to a special decree of the 
medical department of the war ministry, 
wounded and sick students who have 
been sent back from the front for care in 
the home zone, whose studies had been 
interrupted by the call to the colors, are 
sent to cities where there is a university 
or college, so that they can be carrying 
on their studies during their convales- 
cence. Of course, this applies only while 
they are unfit for service; under no cir- 
cumstances is their return to the front to 
be delayed on this account. This decree 
is intended particularly for those students 
who are so disabled that there is little 
likelihood that they can return to active 
service or only after a long interval. It 
has been found that these special arrange- 
ments for students have materially aided 
in their completing their special training. 
The medical chief of the home-zone hos- 
pitals also has it in his power to extend 
the same privileges to any sick or wound- 
ed soldier who at the outbreak of the war 
was taking special training in any branch. 


SPA TREATMENT FOR SICK AND WOUNDED 
SOLDIERS 


“Among the most important and_ef- 
fectual therapeutic measures for the 
after-treatment of thé wounded are the 
courses of treatment at mineral springs 
and other health resorts, which are se 
numerous in Germany. Even before the 
war there had been special arrangements 
for such courses for sick officers and pri- 
vates. By the new regulations that came 
into force in 1915 these provisions were 
much extended, and the number of these 
curative institutions materially increased. 
They now number 200, and the official 
list specifies the different curative fea- 
tures of each. 


REMUNERATIVE EMPLOYMENT FOR 
DISABLED SOLDIERS 


“To secure positions for disabled sol- 
diers is as difficult as it is a huge under- 
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taking. Time has shown that manufac- 
turers, farmers, merchants, and foremen 
of shops are ready to take disabled sol- 
diers into their employ. As this securing 
of jobs is too large a task for private en- 
terprise, the government war department 
publishes a weekly bulletin with articles. 
bearing on the question of employment 
for maimed soldiers. It publishes lists 
of help wanted in all the trades and occu- 
pations open to the disabled soldiers, 
This bulletin is kept on file in all the army 
offices, even at the front, at all the hos- 
pitals of all kinds, the health resorts, ete., 
and is everywhere easily accessible for 
the wounded men. The different trades 
open to them are too long to enumerate, 


DISABLED OFFICERS 


“All that has been said of the wounded 
men applies also to disabled officers. The 
absolutely disabled are taught a new oc- 
cupation if necessary. An organization 
has been formed—the Deutsche Hilfs- 
bund fiir kriegsverletzte Offiziere—which 
aims to advise disabled officers and help 
them to prepare for a new career, pro- 
viding them with opportunity for aca- 
demic study or training for commercial, 
technical, or mercantile positions. Berlin 
University allows disabled wounded off- 
cers free access, without registration of 
fees, to the lectures in every department. 


PROGRESS IN MAKING ARTIFICIAL LIMBS 


“Great progress has been realized in 
the making of artificial limbs. The gen- 
eral interest in the question is best shown 
in the numerous endowments for prizes 
for improvements in prostheses. In 
Magdeburg a society has been formed 
for distribution of prizes for improve- 
ments in this line. The special features — 
in which improvement is particularly — 
needed are specified in the announce 
ments of the society. The Verein deut- 
scher Ingenieuren has offered 15,000 
marks, nearly $4,000, for the best art — 
ficial arm for industrial workers, bearing 
in mind simplicity, durability, and light” 
weight, ease in taking-off and putting om — 
without help from others, and adapta-— 
bility to the use Of various tools. Germat 
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engineers have also been officially urged 
to apply their inventive talents to the 
construction and improvement of pros- 
theses—a field which had been neglected 
in Germany before the war. On the 
initiative of the government, courses of 
training for instrument, prostheses, and 
bandage makers have been organized, in 
order that all innovations and ‘improve- 
ments in this line may become as widely 
known as possible without delay. A per- 
manent exposition of prostheses and aids 
for the crippled is kept open at Charlot- 
tenburg, which I visited. All the techni- 
cal devices it is possible to conceive of 
were there displayed, including tools, in- 
struments, and machines as used in dif- 
ferent trades and adapted for the dis- 
abled men, with demonstrations as to 
their use by the maimed and crippled. 
“An official decree, dated September, 
1915, gives detailed instructions as to the 
providing of prostheses for the wounded. 
Later instructions were given also as to 
preparing the stump for the artificial 
limb. An enthusiastic German writer in 
an official communication said in regard 
to the progress that had been realized in 
the matter of artificial limbs: ‘Every 
week—one might say every day—brings 
new suggestions, new inventions, and 
much which seemed yesterday to be use- 
ful and important will in a short time 
have only historical interest.’ Allowing 
for the exaggeration in these remarks, 
the outsider must admit that the world 
war has brought great progress in this 
field."—From The Journal, American 
Medical Association, February 9, 1918. 





WAR DEAFNESS PREVENTION 


The relative efficiency of various de- 
vices for preventing injuries to the ear 
parts by detonations was tested on guinea- 
pigs by Guild. Eight preventives have 
been used in the work done to date: 
1. The “Scientific Ear Drum Protector, 
Tommy,” consisting of a hollow soft rub- 
ber spherical bulb with an opening on 
one side surrounded by a flange. 2. A 
device invented by Dr. J. Gordon Wilson 








and Prof. A. A. Michelson, consisting of 
a hollow framework of hard rubber in 
which is supported a valve of light metal 
so arranged as to stay open and permit 
ordinary sounds to pass at the edges, but 
so adjusted that detonation waves can 
cause it to shut by moving inward and 
forming contact with what may be called 
the valve seat—the Elliott “Perfect Ear 
Protector.” 4. The “Mallock-Armstrong 
Ear Defender.” 5. Wax cones which 
Guild made after the description given by 
Rho as having been adopted in the Italian 
navy. 6. Dry cotton placed firmly. 7. 
Cotton saturated with glycerin, carefully 
kneaded to drive out all the air bubbles 
possible. 8. Cotton saturated with petro- 
latum, carefully worked in until a uni- 
form mass was obtained. In the first 
group Guild places the “Tommy” and the 
Mallock-Armstrong devices. There is 
nothing simpler to keep clean than 
“Tommy,” and for army use it seems the 
best of those tested. The wax cone of 
the Italian navy type comes next in order, 
followed closely by cotton soaked with 
petrolatum. Cotton soaked with glycerin 
did not protect quite so well as that satu- 
rated with petrolatum; the explanation 
probably lies in the greater viscosity of 
the petrolatum. The Elliott Perfect Ear 
Protector and the Wilson-Michelson de- 
vice rank together with dry cotton as 
having given the least protection to the 
middle-ear parts of the animal used. 
With all three preventive measures every 
animal showed positive injuries, and one 
out of each group of three animals had 
a ruptured tympanic membrane. Of the 
mechanical devices, the Elliott reduces or- 
dinary sounds the least and the “Tommy” 
the most, the “Tommy” cutting it down 
more than dry cotton does, but all of the 
mechanical devices permit more to pass 
than do the wax or the soaked cotton 
plugs.—An abstract in The Journal of the 
American Medical Association for Feb- 
ruary 9, of an article entitled War Deaf- 
ness and Its Prevention; Report of Tests 
on Eight Preventives. By S. R. Guild, 
Ann Arbor, Mich., in the Journal of 
Laboratory and Clinical Medicine, St. 
Louis, January, 1918. 
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THE PREDISPOSING FACTORS OF 
WAR PSYCHO-NEUROSES* 


From a study of a large number of war 
neuroses one comes to the conclusion that 
the intensity of the “shock” is not meas- 
ured in terms of trauma but of individual 
sensitiveness. This is most beautifully 
seen in the controls who have suffered 
most serious somatic traumata, but who 
showed none of the neurotic symptoms 
found even in the mildest cases of war 
neuroses. 

CONCLUSIONS 


From this study of 100 cases of war 
psycho-neuroses and 100 cases of somatic 
injuries produced in the firing line one 
can draw the following conclusions: 

Cases of war neuroses are very rarely 
associated with external or somatic 
wounds. The vast majority of the psycho- 
neurotic cases studied were among sol- 
diers who had a néuropathic or psycho- 
pathic soil. In 74 per cent of these cases 
a family history of neurotic or psychotic 
stigmata, including insanity, epilepsy, al- 
coholism, and nervousness, was obtained, 
whilst a previous neuropathic constitu- 
tion in the patient himself was present in 
72 per cent. 

A gradual psychic shock from long- 
continued fear, together with the sudden 
change from quiet, peaceful environment 
to the extraordinary stress and strain of 
trench fighting, is the chief. predisposing 
cause of war psycho-neurosis in soldiers 
with neuropathic predisposition. In fact, 
these factors may be the cause of the 
neurosis per se. 

The history of the individual previous 
to enlistment has an influence on the 
character and gravity of the symptoms of 
the neurosis. 

Acquired neuroses with their less 
severe symptoms appeared only after ex- 
cessive fatigue, with the concussion from 





*Concluding paragraphs in an interesting 
contribtution to The Lancet, London, Feb. 2, 
by Captain Julian M. Wolfsohn, M.S., M.D., 
M. R. C., assistant professor of nervous dis- 
eases, Leland Stanford, Jr., University, Cali- 
fornia. 
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the high-explosive detonation acting as — 
the exciting factor. 

On the other hand, in the same ab 
normal environment, and with the same 
powerful factors obtaining, wounded sol- 
diers do not suffer from war neuroses 
except in rare instances. In the wounded 
soldiers studied no neuropathic or psycho- 
pathic stigmata occurred in the family 
history. 

Previous neuropathic tendencies were 
found in 10 per cent of these patients 
(controls), all of which number pre- 
sented mild neurasthenic symptoms. 

Hysteric manifestations, such as mo- 
noplegia in a wounded limb, are occa- 
sionally encountered in injured soldiers. 





MENTAL CONDITIONS DISQUAL- 
IFYING FOR MILITARY 
SERVICE * 


In addition to cases of insanity and 
mental deficiency, all armies have to deal 
with considerable numbers of soldiers 
with hysteria and neurasthenia. The 
prevalence of these disorders increases 
greatly during war and at times of large 
mobilization. ‘ 

Up to January, 1917, there have been 
approximately 300,000 troops sent over- 
seas from Canada, of which 175,000 have 
seen service at the front. Of these there 
have been reported among the Canadian. 
troops in England 4,316 casualties under 
the grouping of nervous and mental dis- 
eases ; that is about 15 per thousand. It 
has cost Canada about $2,000 per man to 
send her troops to the continent and re- 
turn. It is easy to see what a mistake it 
is not to eliminate these mental and nerv- 
ous soldiers, as far as possible, before 
sending the men overseas, as 13 per 
thousand of these men never got to the 
firing line. The nervous and mental cas- 
ualties of Canadian officers and men were 
2.38 per cent of a total of 180,496 cas- 





* From a leading article in The Boston Med- 
ical. and Surgical Journal for January 31, by 
Major L. Vernon Briggs, M. R. C., U.S. Army, 
Senior Neuro-Psychiatric Service, Base Hos- 
pital, Camp Devens, Mass. 
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yalties of all kinds, including deaths, 
wounds in action, and general diseases 
requiring admission to the hospital. They 
were made up irrespective of any ques- 
tion of discharge or permanent disability, 
such questions being determined at Que- 
bec. Over 11,000 cases have been re- 
turned to Quebec, and they are now com- 
ing in at the rate of 2,000 per month. 
From 4,000 general diagnoses of returned 
soldiers made by the Medical Board at 
the Quebec discharge depot, a group clas- 
sification is as follows: 


Per cent 
Gunshot wounds, all kinds............. 25 
Nervous and mental diseases........... 12 
General medical diseases............... 12 
ED cs. Vie Cad batbasseviswede 7 
MME. os ks ch ceav conte «ote iene OF 44 
MN SoS, ve eks ber cede eas oer 100 


Thus, in more or less permanently dis- 
abled soldiers nervous and mental dis- 
eases divide second place with general 
medical diseases and outrank, as they do 
in our army, tuberculosis. 





MORBID ANATOMY OF WAR 
INJURIES OF EAR 


The only changes of importance found 
by the Frasers in the four cases of ex- 
plosion injury of the ear were: (1) rup- 
ture of the drumhead and hemorrhages 
into the middle-ear spaces; (2) hemor- 
rhage in the fundus of the internal 
meatus in three of the four cases. In 
two cases the neuro-epithelial structures 
of the labyrinth appear to be normal. In 
one case the changes were possibly of 
post-mortem origin, but appeared to be 
due rather to an early stage of degenera- 
tive neuritis. The Frasers suggest that 
it is possible that in many cases of shell 
or explosion deafness we have to deal 
with a functional affection, as suggested 
by Milligan and Westmacott. On ‘the 
other hand, rupture of the drumhead and 
hemorrhage into the middle ear spaces 
must cause a certain loss of hearing, 
while hemorrhage in the fundus of the 
internal meatus may give rise to deaf- 
hess, tinnitus, giddiness, and other symp- 
toms of an inner-ear lesions. It may be 
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that the blow to the ear due to shell ex- 
plosion and the associated loud sound 
paralyzes the delicate nerve endings of 
the auditory apparatus, but it cannot be 
claimed that this has bee demonstrated 
microscopically—From the Journal of 
Laryngology, Rhinology, and Otology, 
London, December, and The Journal of 
the American Medical Association, Jan- 
uary 26, 1918. 





MEDICAL MOBILIZATION AND 
THE WAR 


Under this titlke The Journal of the 
American Medical Association publishes 
letters from medical officers in the differ- 
ent army cantonments that afford an in- 
teresting insight into an important phase 
of army life. Follewing is a portion of 
a letter from a medical officer with the 
Thirty-third Division, at Camp Logan, 
Houston, Texas, published in its issue of 
February 9: 

“The personnel of the otolaryngologic 
staff includes Major T. E. Oertel, M. R. 
C.; Capt. E. F. Howard, M. R. C.; Lieut. 
J. F. Strauss, M. R. C.; Lieut. George 
Griot, M. R.C. A clinic is held daily for 
both hospital and outside patients. Many 
pass through the clinic en route to the 
surgeon’s certificate of Disability Board 
by reason of severe chronic conditions of 
the ear. Nearly all patients with sup- 
purative middle ear give a history of this 
condition having existed since childhood, 
following an attack of the exanthems. 
Many of them occur in men from the 
lower walks of life whose habits are none 
too cleanly, even under military rule, and 
who come from the field with pus pour- 
ing from one or both ears. On being 
questioned, they usually say the condition 
was the same prior to and at the time of 
enlistment. Examination reveals an open 
middle ear. Such men must be elimi- 
nated from the service, so that they may 
not become a burden at a future time. 

“The most amazing fact relative to 
these men is that they are in the service 
at all. That any examiner should pass an 
applicant who thas a suppurative otitis 
media betokens either an inexcusable de- 
fect in method of examination or an 
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asinine stupidity that is appalling. But 
whatever has been the reason for the ad- 
mission of such defective men, their en- 
listment has been the cause of much con- 
fusion, expense, and hardship on those 
most concerned and needless wastage of 
the public funds. Means should be taken 
to prevent a like occurrence in the ex- 
amination of future drafts.” 





THE VESTIBULAR TESTS AND 
FUNCTIONAL DEAFNESS 


To the Editor of The Lancet. 

Sir: I think that if Dr. P. McBride 
were to carry out the vestibular tests reg- 
ularly in cases of perceptive deafness 
skepticism as to their general useful- 
ness as aids in the diagnosis of func- 
tional deafness might become modified. 
It is now about five years since I first 
drew attention to the interesting and still 
unexplained fact that the vestibular sense 
organ seems to become impaired in har- 
mony with the degree of severity of the 
cochlear disease in cases showing percep- 
tive deafness due to organic disease. 
This phenomenon appears, as Dr. Mc- 
Bride says, even in case of noise deaf- 
ness. On the other hand, I have shown, 
and I believe that the observation has 
been generally confirmed, that in ftnc- 
tional nerve deafness, whether due to 
hysteria or neurasthenia, the vestibular 
reactions are as lively as, or even more 
lively than, the normal. 

To these broad general statements 
there are, no doubt, exceptions to be 
made, and if any of your correspondents 
are interested in the subject I refer them 
to the Proceedings of the Otological Sec- 
tion of the Royal Society of Medicine, 
and more particularly to the discussion 
on nystagmus (jointly with the Ophthal- 
mological and Neurological Sections), 
where I had an opportunity of express- 
ing views on the subject which subse- 
quent experience has not materially 
modified. 

I am, sir, yours faithfully, 
Dan McKeEnzir. 
_ NOVEMBER 6, 1917. 
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References: Proceeds. Roy. Soc. Med, 
Otolog. Sect., vol. iii, p. 74; vol. v, p. 18, 
and Joint Discussion on Nystagmus, 
February 26, 1914.—From The Lancet, 
London, November 17, 1917. 





THE EFFICIENT SELECTION AND 
CARE OF FLYING OFFICERS* 


The strain thrown upon the human 
organism by modern aviation is greater 
than any to which it has yet been ex- 
posed. The modern aviator is called 
upon, in the course of a few weeks, to 
accommodate his bodily mechanisms to 
complex evolutions in a diminished air 
pressure of ever-varying intensity, fre- 
quently at altitudes where oxygen is rare, 
the cold intense, and the blast of the wind 
bitter in the extreme. Not even when 
the first ancestors of the human race en- 
deavored to assume the upright posture 
were the bodily mechanisms subjected to 
such strain; for that was gradual evolu- 
tion, while the changes to which the 
aviator is subjected are sudden and the 
strain to the organism correspondingly 
acute. It is undoubtedly a real strain to 
a South African native to adapt himself 
to modern conditions of travel, such as 
the speed of the train or motor-car, or 
even the noise and racket of town life, 
but this strain is as nothing compared to 
what the life of the fighting aviator de- 
mands, if only because in all conditions 
at the ground level we have approxi- 
mately the same barometric pressure and — 
an ample supply of oxygen. 


GENERAL CONSIDERATIONS 


The progress of man has in the main 
been mental in nature, too often at the 
expense of physical fitness. In aviation 
the double development is postulated, and 
demanded suddenly. In the course of a 
few weeks the aviator learns to rise from 


ground level to great altitudes, to pass im 


a minute from comparative warm to in- 
tense cold, from relative quiet to con- 





*From an excellent article in The Lancet, 
London, February 2. 

















tinuous roar; from a state of equilibrium 
to one of instability, from muscular and 
mental rest to nerve-trying evolutions, 
from comparative safety to possible death, 
only to be avoided by excessive skill ; and 
as he returns as suddenly to normal con- 
ditions, the stress on the human mechan- 
isms is severe in the extreme. Apart 
from consideration of temperature and 
other conditions, these mechanisms are 
called upon to function in an atmosphere 
of diminished oxygen when, if anything, 
an increased supply is required. Thus a 
vicious circle is established ; for example, 
the heart, which quickens with ascent, re- 
quires more oxygen per minute, while the 
respiration is deepened, and the accessory 
muscles are called into play, so that the 
oxygen need of the respiratory mechan- 
ism is also increased in an atmosphere in 
which the supply is progressively dimin- 
ishing. To render such a vicious circle 
innocuous, all the devices at the disposal 
of the body are called into play; in the 
end, however, the strain, frequently fe- 
peated, must tell on the efficiency of the 
mechanisms involved. 

It is not suggested that a gentle trip in 
an aéroplane on a calm day subjects the 
human organism to great strain; such a 
trip is generally a delight and, provided 
no alarming “stunts” are indulged in and 
the height attained is not great, the strain 
to an experienced pilot, and even to the 
inexperienced passenger in his charge, is 
relatively small. What tells on the or- 
ganism is the frequent subjection of it 
to intensive, intermittent, and cumulative 
stimuli of a degree to which it has never 
been exposed before. For this reason the 
information obtained in pre-war days 
from ballooning, from rarefaction cham- 
ber experiments, and from investigations 
in regard to mountain-sickness and life 
at high altitudes, although of value, is not 
sufficient to meet the demands of modern 
aviation. The ever-changing conditions 
complicate the problem. This will be ap- 
preciated when it is realized that an air- 
man who has flown for 1,000 hours, in 
the course of two years or more, has 
probably not ‘spent more than 240 hours, 
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or 10 days, at high altitudes in the whole 
of that time. The medical problems of 
the modern aviator must be regarded as 
quite new, while, considering the aviator 
as the fighting man, apart from the strain 
of flying, there is to be taken into account 
his experiences at ground level. The 
anxiety produced by the first solo flight ; 
the testing of a new machine—especially 
a new type of machine; the standing by 
for an ascent to combat; the warning to 
stand by for an ascent at night to inter- 
cept raiders—none of these can be over- 
stated. Therefore, the flying officer 
should be the fittest of the fit, and should 
be kept so. And his medical treatment is 
essentially preventive and not curative 
treatment. 





THE INDIVIDUAL’S MAKE-UP 
CHARACTERIZES HIS 
EMOTIONALISM* 


Mankind has always been subject to 
emotional insults and none have escaped 
their sting. The well balanced organiza- 
tion, however, knows how to externalize 
them, render them objective, and trans- 
form them into conscious ideas. But even 
the individual who is fortified by a vigor- 
ous body and mind will not be able to 
resist indefinitely mental assaults if they 
are hurled at him too often and with 
great force, for some day he will lose his 
feeling of security and surrender. Such 
experiences are not uncommon in those 
who have suffered the innumerable nerve- 
racking wounds which repeated failures, 
loss of loved ones, a home broken up, 
blasted hopes, etc., inflict. Some, it is 
true, blessed by an unusual heritage of 
resistive force, have manfully and un- 
flinchingly faced shock after shock, blow 
after blow, sorrow after sorrow, heart- 
ache after heartache—an actual fusillade 
of mental wounds—and have emerged 





*From Psychoneurosis—Emotionalism as a 
Genetic Factor. A paper read before the Lo- 
rain County Medical Society, Elyria, Ohio, by 
H. H. Drysdale, M.D., and published in full 
in The Cleveland Medical Journal for January. 
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with their intellectual functions scarred 
but intact. Their number, however, is 
few. 

On the other hand, I have known peo- 
ple who, after an acute illness, become 
painfully emotional and preserve the 
mentality of invalidism. They, seemingly, 
left their native energy, their selfmastery, 
their physical, mental and moral aptitudes 
behind in their illness because they en- 
couraged the habit of self-analysis, lost 
confidence in their strength, and became 
controlled by the obsession that all efforts 
were useless and unavailing. In this con- 
nection it may well be said that those who 
scrutinize and study themselves physi- 
cally and mentally will engender by those 
very means every preoccupation of a 
physical nature and every moral scruple 
which otherwise would have been nothing 
more than a mere incident in their lives. 

It is, therefore, the individual’s make-up 
which characterizes his emotionalism. 
Some accept grief and trouble in a per- 
fectly normal manner; others permit it 
to assume morbid proportions, which is 
dangerous to mental health. Each per- 
son reacts to emotion in a way which is 
peculiarly his own by virtue of his tem- 
perament. The sanguine and choleric, 
for example, are inherently optimistic, 
and the perplexities of life do not usually 
weigh heavily upon them. The phleg- 
matic and melancholic, on the contrary, 
magnify and exaggerate every disagree- 
able impression and are incessantly strug- 
gling against vicissitudes and internal 
strife. All external phenomena become 
factors of emotion for them because they 
lead an almost exclusive, introspective 
existence, without any especial religious, 
moral, philosophical, or practical interest 
to support them. Experience amply 
shows that when a nervously unstable 
individual loses the ideal or hobby which 
has guided or upheld him, if the end 
teward which he is working is withdrawn 
or becomes intangible, he is thrown upon 
his own feeble resources and may be 
likened to a ship at sea without a rudder, 
drifting about at the mercy of the waves, 
to finally flounder on the treacherous 
shoals of emotionalism. 
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THE INTERNAL EAR IN MUMPS§ 


Heilskov reports three cases of symp- — 
toms on the part of the internal ear as 
an element in the clinical picture of epi- 
demic parotitis. In one case the labyrinth 
symptoms—tinnitus, vomiting, dizziness, 
and sudden and rapidly progressive deaf- 
ness in one ear—preceded by nine da 
the other manifestations of the parotitis, — 
and the latter developed on the other 
side. The patient was a young woman, 
and the loss of the thermic reaction in- 
dicated apparently total paralysis of the 
labyrinth. The parotid gland was only 
lightly affected, and the mumps showed 
no other localizations, but there was 
slight fever for six weeks, with some un- 
certainty in the gait, and for a long time 
she could not lie on that side without ~ 
dizziness and vomiting if she raised her — 
head. The tinnitus has persisted for 
three years to date, with total deafness 
on that side. In the two other cases there 
is still a slight labyrinthal defect left from 
the acute serious labyrinthitis accompany- 
ing the mumps. These patients were a 
girl of 16 and woman of 36. In another 
case a girl of 7 was left totally deaf after 
mumps. This “traveling mumps” sug- 
gests that the virus may localize in the 
labyrinth or in the acoustic nerve,.me- 
ninges, or brain. Lumbar puncture may 
throw new light on it—An abstract of 
Disease of the Internal Ear with Epi 
demic Parotitis. C. Hremiskov, Ugeskrift 
for Leger, Copenhagen, for Nov. 8, 1917, 
in The Journal of the American Medical 
Association, February 9. 





WASTE IN SCHOOL HOURS 


“The public school attempts too much. 
The rudiments of education are few, and — 
these alone should be given the student in — 
his earliest years. Train him in obedience 
to rightful authority, self-control, self- 
respect, perseverance, and awaken in him ~ 
a thirst for knowledge. Thus equipped — 
he is better prepared to make the most ~ 
of his natural powers and secure an edt 
cation outside of the public school than — 
under its present curriculum. Minds — 
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properly disciplined will in later years 
grasp with avidity what requires an effort 
in the earlier years. It is this fruitless 
effort which creates in the pupil a dislike 
of the subject. Long ago a good teacher 
said to his pupils: “There are your books, 
but if I did nothing more than come here 
day after day and teach you what is be- 
tween their covers, I should be very far 
from doing my duty as a teacher.’ 

“The child who spends eight years of 
five hours a day in acquiring the knowl- 
edge demanded for admission to high 
school is squandering time. Rightly dis- 
ciplined, he can grasp in thirty minutes 
of eager study all that is new and valu- 
able to him in an entire day’s assignment. 

“Much time is wasted for the indi- 
vidual in recitation in the public schools. 
He can tell you in three minutes what he 
has learned in geography; yet he must 
listen for forty minutes to forty other 
pupils answering questions that will aid 
the teacher in determining the ‘mark’ to 
be placed opposite each name in her little 
book. These marks are important, as, 
among other uses, they form the basis of 
the splendid assortment of statistics in 
the superintendent’s office. 

“Our school system will be improved 
when parents adopt toward it their right- 
ful attitude and demand a course planned 
by educators—parents, physicians, busi- 
ness men, teachers, and theorists. The 
improvement will consist in a resort to a 
simpler curriculum, in which the pupils 
shall do a few things well rather than 
many things poorly. Mastering one thing 
is better than attempting many things and 
mastering none. Let the pupil have the 
sense of victory over one subject and he 
will attack others with a confidence that 
assures another conquest. Knowledge is 
power only when it is the right kind of 
knowledge and is assimilated and_be- 
comes part of the individual. We do not 
want human machines, nor do we want 
human encyclopedias.—Francis Lyncu 
in The Psychological Clinic. 





A clinic for speech defects is held on each 
Tuesday afternoon, at 3.45 o'clock, in the Train- 
ing School for Teachers, Brooklyn, N. Y. 





THERE WAS NO SPEECH 
ATMOSPHERE 


The editor of the Deaf-mutes Journal 
has a depressing message for lip-readers 
in his issue of January 31. In part he 
states: 

“The truth is that the bona fide expert 
in reading the lips is very rare. At school 
the pupils are constantly exercised in lip- 
reading by teachers whose skill, patience, 
and persistent energy cannot be ques- 
tioned, with the result that they can read 
from their teachers’ lips the words they 
are familiar with, and also can under- 
stand spoken words of their mothers 
(seldom their fathers) and brothers and 
sisters. 

“But when they enter into the business 
world their ability in speech-reading is at 
a minimum, and very often is neglected 
altogether, because of its uncertainty ; for 
although they are really and truly sur- 
rounded by ‘an atmosphere of speech,’ it 
does not help them to progress in the 
reading of the mouth and muscle signs 
that to them constitute speech. 

“The real cause of retrogression is that 
they are surrounded by ‘an atmosphere 
of silence.’ However unpalatable this 
may be to the speech-reading enthusiasts, 
the deaf themselves know that it is the 
truth.” 

Evidently the editor forgot the very 
strong testimony given at the Staunton 
Convention by heads of schools for deaf 
children, showing that the reason why 
pupils in “combined -system” schools 
show so low an efficiency in the use of 
speech and speech-reading is because 
they rarely use speech outside of the 
class-room, using the silent methods of 
communication in preference. The same 
officials made it very clear that if their 
pupils were surrounded by those who 
favored and practised speech to the ex- 
clusion of silent methods, high efficiency 
in the use of speech would be common. 





Miss Emma Roberts has given the Miiller- 
Walle course in lip-reading to a class of stu- 
dents in Fort Myers, Fla., and is now organiz- 
ing a class in Tampa. 


























THE STEM OF WORDS* 


The object of language study in itself— 
not thinking of the literature revealed in 
another tongue—is to enable one to know 
his own language better. He comes 
across and learns the parents of his own 
words. The short cut to this knowledge 
is to study the stems of words. 

The stem of a word is its base, its 
skeleton, or its heart. In searching for 
a word that would mean the same as 
“hydraulic,” except that instead of water 
would be oil, the first thing should have 
been to find the stem of oil to corre- 
spond with the stem of water—‘hydr.” 
If one has a stem dictionary, the search 
is greatly simplified. Look up the word 
“oil,” and the stem is found to be “ole.” 

Having found the stem, one will natu- 
rally add the same suffix, “ic,” to it that 
one finds in the word hydraulic. The 
result is “oleic,” and the dictionary con- 
firms the word as one in good standing. 

So it is with all words, particularly 
with compound words. Take the words 
particularly and compound; “part” is a 
stem meaning “divide, share, separate,” 
and the feeling of the word is found to 
be “set apart for emphasis.” The word 
compound is from the stem “pon,” mean- 
ing to put or to place. The prefix “com” 
means together ; so compound means put 
or place together. 

The advantage which the study of 
stems of words has over the study of dic- 
tionary words is in the fact that one stem 
covers all of its children. Consider, for 
instance, the stem “carn,” flesh. One 
finds carnation, carnal, incarnate, car- 
nage, carnivorous, and so on, all derived 
from the one stem. The root “creed,” 
believe, with its offspring of credit, dis- 
credit, incredible, credulous, is another 
familiar stem. 





A key to the Melville Bell Symbols and a 
copy of An Exposition of the Principles of 
Visible Speech will be sent free to any address 
by the Volta Bureau, 1601 35th Street, N. W., 
Washington, D. C., the publisher of the late 
Alexander Melville Bell’s books. 





* From an article by Raymond S. Spears, in 
The Editor, for February 11. 
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POWERFUL FORMATIVE AGEN. 
CIES 


In mingling with people in the free, 
unorganized relations of life, personal in- 
fluences of a most potent and important 
kind are operative. One cannot calculate 
with any precision to what extent his 
habits of thinking, ways of looking at 
things, estimates of men, modes of feel- 
ing, are determined in such contacts ; but - 
all experience teaches us that it is very 
great. Children in playing with one an- 
other, adults in their chance meetings 
and accidental contacts, in their informal 
friendly or unfriendly conversations, ete., 
are profoundly influenced in their inner 
lives. These incalculable reactions of 
mind upon mind are among the most in- 
definable but powerful formative 
cies in the shaping of -character. They 
are so very powerful because in such ex- 
periences we are usually “off-guard.” 
Suggestions come flowing in on the 
stream of conversation and imbed them- 
selves in the very tissues of mental life 
when the attention is not focused upon 
them and the will is not in a defensive 
attitude ; and then they color one’s think- — 
ing and modify one’s actions without any 
clear consciousness of the sources from 
which such modifications were derived. 
Even the scenes casually looked upon, the 
human actions and situations observed, 
the pictures flashed upon the eye—all 
leave their impress upon the mind and 
heart. When we reflect upon the signifi- 


* 


cance of such interchanges of mental and — 


moral influences in the informal associa- 
tion of persons and accidental contacts 
with various phases of social environ- 
ment, we at once realize that a problem 


grows out of them in the relations of the — 


Kingdom with the world. The members 
of the Kingdom must be profoundly af- 
fected in these ways, and likewise the 
people of the world.—From “The King- 
dom and the World,” by Prof. CHARLES 
S. GARDNER, in Studies in Social Prog- 
ress. 





The San Francisco League for the Hard of 2 


Hearing, 406 Geary Street, is now an auxiliary — 


of the Red Cross, and the members are doing 


much work for the Red Cross. 
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THE REPRESSION OF WAR EXPERIENCE * 


DO not attempt to deal in this paper 

with the whole problem of the part 
taken by repression in the production and 
maintenance of the war neuroses. Re- 
pression is so closely bound up with the 
pathology and treatment of these states 
that the full consideration of its role 
would amount to a complete study of 
neurosis in relation to. the war. 

It is necessary at the outset to consider 
an ambiguity in the term “repression,” 
as it is now used by writers on the pa- 
thology of the mind and nervous system. 
The term is currently used in two senses, 
which should be carefully distinguished 
from one another. It is used for the 
process whereby a person endeavors to 
thrust out of his memory some part of 
his mental content, and it is also used 
for the state which ensues when, either 
through this process or by some other 
means, part of the mental content has be- 
come inaccessible to manifest conscious- 
ness. In the second sense the word is 
used for a state which corresponds closely 
with that known as dissociation, but it 
is useful to distinguish mere inaccessi- 
bility to memory. from the special kind 
of separation from the rest of the mental 
content which is denoted by the term “dis- 
sociation.” The state of inaccessibility 
may therefore be called suppression in 
distinction from the process of repres- 
sion. In this paper I use repression for 
the active or voluntary process by which 
it is attempted to remove some part of 
the mental content out of the field of 
attention with the aim of making it in- 
accessible to memory and producing the 
state of suppression. 

_Using the word in this sense, repres- 
sion is not in itself a pathological pro- 
cess, nor is it necessarily the cause of 
pathological states. On the contrary, it 








_*From an address delivered before the Sec- 
tion of Psychiatry, Royal Society of Medicine, 
on December 4, 1917, by W. H. R. Rivers, 
M.D. Lond., F. R. C. P. Lond., F. R. S., late 
medical officer, Craiglockhart War Hospital, 
and published in full in The Lancet, London, 
February 2. 
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is a necessary element in education and 
in all social progress. It is not repres- 
sion in itself which is harmful, but re- 
pression under conditions in which it fails 
to adapt the individual to his environ- 
ment. 

It is in time of special stress that these 
failures of adaptation are especially liable 
to occur, and it is not difficult to see why 
disorders due to this lack of adaptation 
should be so frequent at the present time. 
There are few, if any, aspects of life in 
which repression plays so prominent and 
so necessary a part as in the preparation 
for war. The training of a soldier is 
designed to adapt him to act calmly and 
methodically in the presence of events 
naturally calculated to arouse disturbing 
emotions. His training should be such 
that the energy arising out of these emo- 
tions is partly damped by familiarity, 
partly diverted into other channels. The 
most important feature of the present 
war, in its relation to the production of 
neurosis, is that the training in repression 
normally spread over years has had to be 
carried out in short spaces of time, while 
those thus incompletely trained have had 
to face strains such as have never pre- 
viously been known in the history of man- 
kind. Small wonder that the failures of 
adaptation should have been so numerous 
and so severe. Fike 

Every one who has had to treat cases 
of war neurosis, and especially that form 
of neurosis dependent on anxiety, must 
have been faced by the problem what ad- 
vice to give concerning the attitude the 
patient should adopt towards his war ex- 
perience. 

It is natural to thrust aside painful 
memories just as it is natural to avoid 
dangerous or horrible scenes in actuality, 
and this natural tendency to banish the 
distressing or the horrible is especially 
pronounced in those whose powers of 
resistance have been lowered by the 
long-continued strains of trench life, 
the shock of shell explosion, or other 
catastrophe of warfare. Even if patients 
were left to themselves, most would 
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naturally strive to forget distressing 
memories and thoughts. They are, how- 
ever, very far from being left to them- 
selves, the natural tendency to repress be- 
ing in my experience almost universally 
fostered by their relatives and friends, as 
well as by their medical advisers. Even 
when patients have themselves realized 
the impossibility of forgetting their war 
experience and have recognized the hope- 
less and enervating character of the treat- 
ment by repression, they are often in- 
duced to attempt the task in obedience to 
medical orders. The advice which has 
usually been given to my patients in other 
hospitals is that they should endeavor to 
banish all thoughts of war from their 
minds. In some cases all conversation 
between patients or with visitors about 
the war is strictly forbidden and the pa- 
tients are instructed to lead their thoughts 
to other topics—to beautiful scenery and 
other pleasant aspects of experience. 

To a certain extent this policy is per- 
fectly sound. Nothing annoys a nervous 
patient more than the continual inquiries 
of his relatives and friends about his ex- 
periences of the front, not only because 
it awakens painful memories, but also be- 
cause of the obvious futility of most of 
the questions and the hopelessness of 
bringing the realities home to his hearers. 
Moreover, the assemblage together in a 
hospital of a number of men with little 
in common except their war experiences 
naturally leads their conversation far too 
frequently to this topic, and even among 
those whose memories are not especially 
distressing it tends to enhance the state 
for which the term “fed up” seems to be 
the universal designation. . . . 

Before I conclude a few words must 
be said about an aspect of my subject to 
which I have not so far referred. When 
treating officers or men suffering from 
war neurosis we have not only to think 
of the restoration of the patient to health ; 
we have also to consider the question of 
fitness for military service. It is neces- 
sary to consider briefly the relation of the 
prescription of repression to this aspect 
of military medical practise. 

When I find that a soldier is definitely 
practising repression I am accustomed 


to ask him what he thinks is likely tp 
happen if one who has sedulously 
his mind from all thoughts of war, of 
from special memories of warfare, should 
be confronted with the reality, or even 
with such continual reminders of its ex 
istence as must inevitably accompany any 
form of military service at home. If, ag 
often happens in the case of officers, the 
patient is keenly anxious to remain if 
the army, the question at once brings 
home to him the futility of the course 
of action he has been pursuing. The de 
liberate and systematic repression of all 
thoughts and memories of war by a soe 
dier can have but one result when he ig 
again faced by the realities of warfare. 
Several of the officers whose cases | 
have described or mentioned in this paper 
were able to return to some form of mili- 
tary duty with a degree of success very 
unlikely if they had persisted in the pro 
cess of repression. In other cases, either 
because the repression had been so long 


continued or for some other reason, re i 


turn to military duty was deemed inex 
pedient. Except in one of these cases, no 
other result could have been expected 
with any form of treatment. The excep- 
tion to which I refer is that of the pa 
tient who had the sudden attacks of rea- 
sonless depression. This officer had a 
healthy appearance and would have made 
light of his disabilities at a medical board. 
He would certainly have been returned 
to duty and sent to France. The result 
of my line of treatment was to product 
a state of anxiety which led to his lea 
ing the army. This result, regrettable” 
though it be, is far better than that which 
would have followed his return to active - 
service, for he would inevitably have” 
broken down under the first stress of 
warfare, and might have produced some 
disaster by failure in a critical situation 
or lowered the morale of his unit by com 
mitting suicide. : 
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HYSTERICAL DEAFNESS IN SOLDIERS 


To the Editor of The Lancet. 

Sir: The questions raised in the inter- 
esting paper by Major A. F. Hurst and 
Capt. E. A. Peters in The Lancet of Oc- 
tober 6 are of the greatest importance. 
It is certain that many applications for 
compensation will be made by soldiers 
who claim that their hearing has been in- 
jured or destroyed by the explosion of 
mines, shells, or hand grenades, or by 
prolonged gun-fire. There may be great 
difficulty in adjusting these claims, as the 
hearing power of recruits has not been 
systematically examined. Thousands of 
men suffering from deafness—with or 
without otorrhcea—have been admitted to 
the army. Sohier Bryant’ gives some 
startling figures regarding the number of 
“ear” cases in the various zones of the 
French army. 

Major Hurst and Captain Peters state 
that organic disease or injury of the ear 
of sufficient intensity to produce severe 
cochlear deafness is invariably accompa- 
nied by loss of vestibular reaction. They 
apparently apply this law not only to 
cases of shell deafness, but also to those 
of neuro-labyrinthitis, due to epidemic 
cerebro-spinal meningitis. The logical 
conclusion is that if in testing a case of 
shell deafness or neuro-labyrinthitis we 
find that the vestibular reactions to the 
rotation and caloric tests are normal, we 
may conclude that the deafness is either 
hysterical or malingered. If this is really 
true, it immensely simplifies the work of 
otologists in examining such cases. I, 
however, agree with Dr. P. McBride in 
thinking that we must hesitate a little be- 
fore accepting this delightfully simple 
test as a reliable one for the purpose of 
excluding organic injury or disease of 
the sound-perceiving apparatus. It is a 
pity that Major Hurst and Captain Peters 
do not give an account of any cases of 
explosion” injury of the ear in which 
they have found loss of the vestibular 
reaction. 
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"Journal of Laryngology, Rhinology, and 
Otology, November, IQ17, p. 338. 
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We must confess that as yet we do not 
know the exact pathology of “shell” or 
“explosion” deafness. We can, of course, 
observe ruptures of the tympanic mem- 
brane when these are present, but we 
know that such ruptures, even when asso- 
ciated with hemorrhage into the middle- 
ear spaces, will not account for the 
marked or absolute deafness met with in 
cases of severe shell deafness. There are 
three other changes which may account 
for the condition: (1) Rupture of, or 
hemorrhage into, the membranous laby- 
rinth; (2) hemorrhage into, or rupture 
of, the cochlear nerve or some of its 
fibers in the internal auditory meatus, and 
(3) degenerative neuritis of the nerve 
structures of the cochlear apparatus— 
that is, Corti’s organ, spiral ganglion cells, 
etc. Ina paper on this subject, at present 
appearing in the Journal of Laryngology 
(in conjunction with Capt. John Fraser, 
R. A. M. C.), I have shown that out of 
four cases of explosion injury of the ear 
microscopically examined (1) rupture of 
the delicate neuro-epithelial sacs and 
tubes of the membranous labyrinth was 
not found in any case. (2) Hemorrhage 
into the cochlear nerve at the fundus of 
the internal meatus was present in three 
out of four cases. Such a lesion is quite 
capable of producing deafness. (In one 
case there was a large plug of wax in the 
external meatus, which seems to have 
protected the structures of the middle and 
inner ear from injury.) (3) An early 
stage of degenerative neuritis was prob- 
ably present in one case in which the in- 
jury was due to the explosion of a hand 
grenade close to a soldier. (Microscopic 
examination of a case of shell deafness 
which dies from other causes some 
months or years after the onset of the 
deafness would give more reliable. results 
as to the presence or absence of degen- 
erative neuritis.) From these rather 
meager observations, we may at least 
state that there is some pathological basis 
for explosion deafness. I must, however, 
admit that, as all the cases examined by 
Captain Fraser and myself were admitted 
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to the casualty clearing station in a state 
of profound shock and died shortly after 
admission, no vestibular or cochlear tests 
were carried out. 

I can, however, bring forward the case 
of a congenital deaf-mute in which mi- 
croscopical examination of both inner 
ears showed that Corti’s organ in all coils 
was so malformed that hearing was al- 
most abolished, while the vestibular struc- 
tures were normal. The caloric reaction 
was tested on both sides some days before 
the death of the patient and a normal 
response was obtained. Another case 
which throws some light on this subject 
was that of a patient who had suffered 
from chronic middle-ear suppuration and 
absolute deafness on one side for many 
years before death. (The vestibular re- 
actions unfortunately were not tested, as 
the case came under observation before 
such examinations became a routine part 
of otological work.) Microscopic exami- 
nation of the labyrinth showed complete 
obliteration of the whole cochlea by new 
bone formation and atrophy of the coch- 
lear nerve. The structures of the vesti- 
bule and semicircular canals along with 
the vestibular nerve, on the other hand, 
were comparatively well preserved. These 
two cases show that the function of the 
cochlea may be entirely lost, while the 
vestibular apparatus is normal (case 1), 
or shows but slight alteration on micro- 
scopic examination (case 2). Those who 
have had experience in carrying out the 
functional tests of the cochlear and ves- 
tibular apparatus in cases of otosclerosis 
will have come across instances in which 
the patient is extremely deaf (mixed mid- 
dle and inner ear deafness), whereas the 
vestibular apparatus responds normally 
to the rotation and caloric tests (Fraser 
and Walker).? These observations show 
that the cochlear apparatus is not always 
normal when the vestibular apparatus re- 
sponds to the caloric test. 

Prof. A. A. Gray has shown® that in 
the evolution of the animal kingdom the 





* Journal of Laryngology, November, 1914, 
Pp. 519. 

* Otosclerosis, Lewis and Co., London, 1917, 
Pp. 55. 
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vestibular apparatus appeared long be 
fore the cochlear apparatus. The former 
is present and fully developed in the 
lower fishes, whereas the cochlea only be 
gins to appear in the reptiles and am. 
phibians and reaches its full development 
in the higher mammals. It is usually ad 
mitted that organs, such as the vestibular 
apparatus, which appear earlier in the 
scale of evolution, have greater resisting 
powers or greater powers of recovery 
than those which, like the cochlear ap- 
paratus, are developed at a considerably 
later period. I know that your corre 
spondent, Dr. Dan McKenzie, does not 
agree with this view. . 
Let us, however, look at the matter 
from the point of view cf ordinary anat- 
omy and physiology. There are two 
movable areas in the rigid bony capsule 
which surrounds the labyrinth. These 
areas—the oval and round windows— 
are situated in the party wall which sepa- 
rates the middle from the inner ear. The 
former —the oval window — communti- 
cates with the perilymph space of the 
vestibule just at the point where the scala 
tympani of the cochlea begins. The lat 
ter—the round window—lies at the other 
end of the perilymph space of the coch-— 
lea. As the labyrinth capsule is rigid and 
as fluid is incompressible, we must com 
clude that movements of the perilymph, 
produced by vibration of the stapes in the 
oval window, can only occur in that area 
which lies between the two movable win 
dows. It would seem, therefore, that 4 
“blow” to the ear caused by a sudden 
great movement of the atmosphere fok 
lowing an explosion is transmitted to the 
oval window and can only affect the cok 
umn of fluid in the cochlea. This helps” 
to explain the greater vulnerability of the 
cochlear apparatus. We must, howevef, 
admit that a very violent explosion clos¢” 
to a soldier can shatter the skull, includ. 
ing the temporal bone. The “rigidity” of 
the labyrinth capsule is therefore only # 
relative term. 2 
I do not deny that there are many cases” 
of hysterical deafness following shell ex 
plosion or prolonged gun-fire. Major” 
Hurst and Captain Peters have given tS” 
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two very interesting instances of this 
condition. What I do deny is that we 
can accept without further consideration 
the law laid down by these writers, that 
the presence of normal vestibular reac- 
tions excludes the possibility of serious 
injury to the cochlear apparatus. 

We must conclude that, while it is very 
dificult for Major Hurst and Captain 
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Peters to prove their contention, it is by 
no means easy to show that they are 
wrong. 

I am, sir, yours faithfully, 


J. S. Fraser. 


EpinBurGH, November 26, 1917. 
From The Lancet, London, December 
8, 1917. 





DR. FORCHHAMMER’'S MOUTH-AND-HAND SIGN SYSTEM: 
A DISCUSSION * 


BY W. CAREY ROE, B. A. 


HE series of articles by M. Forch- 

hammer contain some extremely 
valuable suggestions, and they are in- 
spired by a frankness which only one 
who understands from practical experi- 
ence the real difficulties which hamper 
our progress would attempt to justify. 
It is certain that many will not be pre- 
pared to acquiesce in all his conclusions 
as to failure, nor will they agree that 
Manuemo is necessarily the panacea 
which he claims; but I imagine that all 
who peruse the articles will admit a debt 
of gratitude to M. Forchhamer for the 
practical views which he has put before 
us. 

The writer of this contribution has no 
practical knowledge of the use of Man- 
uemo, and the criticisms which are of- 
fered are based purely on a theoretical 
acquaintance with this method of com- 
munication. Put briefly, M. Forchham- 
mer reaches the main conclusion that the 
use of spoken language by the deaf is too 
meager, a result which he attributes to 
the failure of lip-reading as a means of 
communication. He then advocates that 
lip-reading for the purposes of linguistic 
development can be made into a “sure 
means of communication” by the aid of 
Manuemo, the object of which is “to 
make lip-reading perfectly certain by 
combining speech with some few simple 





*From The Teacher of the Deaf (England) 


manual signs which reveal the invisible 
elements of speech.” 

In the Association Review (December, 
1902) there is a fuller description of 
Manuemo, with a picture of a number of 
the signs. The signs, as far as I can 
make out, are purely arbitrary and are 
made by movements of the fingers or 
hand, the hand being placed near the 
chest. Apparently Manuemo is used to 
represent the visible elements of speech 
as well as the invisible, for in the picture 
appear signs for the sounds m, p, f, j, 
etc., which hardly come under the cate- 
gory of the invisible. 

Presumably the difference between 
Manuemo and the ordinary manual al- 
phabet is that the former represents 
sounds and the latter represents letters. 
One is tempted to interpolate here the 
query whether the ordinary manual al- 
phabet to an orally taught deaf child is 
not itself mainly, if not wholly, phonetic. 

Most of the arguments which can be 
advanced against or in favor of any sys- 
tem of manual alphabet apply equally 
well, I think, to this system and it is un- 
necessary to detail them here. But the 
chief advantage, as far as oral teachers 
are concerned, claimed for Manuemo is 
that it makes “lip-reading perfectly cer- 
tain,” and it is this proposition that I in- 
tend to consider, for any system which 
can achieve such an alleged result is 
surely worthy of the most careful atten- 
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tion. And the method by which Man- 
uemo attains such a result is by “reveal- 
ing the invisible elements of speech.” 

M. Forchhammer demands that what 
the deaf need is “a sure means of com- 
munication,” and with that demand every 
teacher will agree. As to whether Man- 
uemo alone is or is not a “sure means” I 
do not propose to argue, but I do venture 
to assert that any system of signs which 
claims to reveal the invisible elements of 
speech as an aid to lip-reading is based 
on an incorrect conception of what lip- 
reading is and on the relation which ex- 
ists between speech and lip-reading. 

The scientific aspect of the teaching of 
lip-reading to deaf children, as distinct 
from adults who have gone deaf late in 
life, has not perhaps received the atten- 
tion its importance demands, and it is to 
be hoped that M. Forchhammer’s papers 
will be successful in arousing a keener 
study to discover what the fundamentals 
of lip-reading are and how we can im- 
prove our methods of teaching. Every 
teacher of the deaf could, if required, 
write out in phonetic terms a written sen- 
tence, but not so many could, I imagine, 
write out correctly the lip-reading values 
of the same: sentence; yet surely all 
teachers of lip-reading ought to have a 
thorough knowledge of the fundamentals 
of the subject they are teaching. I am 
inclined to think that it is too often as- 
sumed that lip-reading is a sort of conse- 
quential development on the child’s ad- 
mission into school, progressing accord- 
ing as the child has an innate predilection 
for the subject or otherwise, and that as 
a consequence lip-reading, as a subject, 
hardly receives that attention from the 
teacher that its importance deserves: 

The necessity of a closer study of the 
question is all the greater, since we have 
reached the stage where the possibilities 
of synthetic lip-reading in the very early 
life of our pupils are now recognized, 
and there may be a tendency to “talk to” 
without necessarily teaching the child. 
To teach lip-reading, it is the viewpoint 
of the deaf alone that we must gain, as 
in the ordinary course of events lip-read- 
ing is outside the normal acquirements of 
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hearing people. All our ideas on the sub. 
ject of lip-reading are influenced by a 
knowledge of .the existence of sounds 
and associated movements of which the 
deaf child, from a lip-reading point of 
view, is ignorant, and it is essential we 
should attempt to dissociate the unseeq 
and unknown from the seen, upon which 
the deaf child has to depend. 
Lip-reading is the power of under 
standing speech by the sense of sight in 
terms of lip and facial movements. But 
unfortunately in the development of 
speech through the ages of time, as M, 
Forchhammer remarks, the interests of 
the deaf were not taken into acco 
with the consequence that in most words 
and sentences a number of the articula- 
tions which go to make up the resultant 
speech are invisible to the eye. Speech 
is intended for the ear and not for the 
eye, and we must realize that those fun- 
damental movements which are so essen- 
tial for the production of speech for the 
ear are not necessarily the same funda 
mentals as those which appeal to the eye. 
It is the resultant sounds which appeal to 
the ear, but it is the visible articulations 
only which appeal to the eye, and it is by 
a recognition of what these fundamental 
visible positions and movements are and 
by their association with a meaning that — 
we shall make progress. In every word 
and sentence there are, as it were, certain 
nodal visible points to and from which 
movements take place. It is a knowledge 
of these and how to differentiate them 
that we must teach; we are not concerned 
with exaggerated unnatural movements _ 
to disclose positions that are never acto : 
ally seen in ordinary speech. 
Accepting M. Forchhammer’s defini 
tion, the use of Manuemo presupposes 
that it is essential for the correct under 
standing of speech by lip-reading; that 
the invisible articulation shall be made 
clear, and that a knowledge of their ex 
istence is necessary. ie 
My contention is that if lip-reading 8 — 
to be properly taught, we must encom S 
our pupils to depend on only the vist 
movements and to disregard the so- : 
invisible movements, which though fut 

















damental for correct speech are not 
fundamental from a lip-reading point of 
view. Exaggeration by teachers and 
others is based on a similar confusion be- 
tween the essentials for speech and those 
for lip-reading; it is due to a desire to 
assist the pupil by showing certain move- 
ments, which we imagine must be seen if 
the word is to be understood. Conse- 
quently when the pupil has to lip-read 
ordinary unexaggerated speech he fails 
because the invisible elements which he 
has been accustomed to see are not there. 

For instance, the fundamental move- 
ments which are required to produce the 
sound k in the word “king” for speech 
purposes and to produce the same sound 
for lip-reading purposes are totally dif- 
ferent. In the former it is essential that 
the back of the tongue shall be raised, 
while in the latter it is only essential that 
the sympathetic movement at the corners 
of the mouth, a sort of tightening of the 
following vowel position, shall be made. 
To attempt by the aid of Manuemo or by 
exaggeration to reveal in lip-reading the 
speech fundamental is to give the pupil 
a wrong impression of the real funda- 
mental of that sound in lip-reading. One 
is almost tempted to say that in ordinary 
speech there is no such thing as a k 
movement from a lip-reading point of 
view, and as, if we teach on the word 
method, it is the series of visible positions 
and movements only to which we need 
pay any attention, it really doesn’t matter 
an iota whether the child is aware of the 
existence of particular invisible sounds 
in a sentence, provided always that the 
series of movements are associated with 
a meaning. 

Faulty speech is generally due to incor- 
rect imitation of the “invisible” move- 
ments, and if Manuemo could assist in 
obtaining a better realization by the pupil 
of what these are, it should be of value in 
speech teaching. But faulty speech-read- 
ing (I leave out of account here the very 
important part that mental content plays ) 
is due not to a lack of knowledge of the 
Invisible movements, but to a lack of 
proper association of the visible move- 
Ments with a meaning. 

M. Forchhammer claims that lip-read- 
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ing does not provide for that constant ac- 
curate linguistic repetition which the deaf 
need if they are to reproduce language, 
and most teachers will be forced to agree 
that there is a deal of truth in his conclu- 
sion. But I am not so sure that the case 
with the majority of orally taught deaf is 
as hopeless as he makes out. The perfec- 
tion of lip-reading is largely dependent 
on constant exercise. At school we are 
not in a position to give anything like as 
much exercise as we could wish, but in 
the after-school life, if the pupil has been 
well grounded, excellent, sometimes re- 
markable, progress is made in a few years 
in the ability to lip-read. It is on a par 
with a child learning a foreign language 
at school and perfecting it by association 
with natives in the country itself. 

Manually taught pupils of equal mental 
capacity usually make more rapid prog- 
ress than oral pupils in the early stages of 
education, and it is to the same reason, 
the easier establishment by manual meth- 
ods of a mental content, that I should 
attribute the comparison favorable to 
Manuemo that M. Forchhammer makes 
rather than to improved lip - reading 
brought about by the use of Manuemo. 
Had he devoted the same skill to improv- 
ing the lip-reading as lip-reading, and not 
by means of a system which, in my opin- 
ion, fundamentally has no- connection 
with the subject, one is loath to think that 
the ultimate progress would not have 
been as satisfactory. Lip-reading is 
bound to be nebulous in the early stages 
as a means of communication, but at any 
rate it is a natural one and will forever 
be a means of linguistic development, 
whereas any peculiar ad hoc system will 
fail as soon as the pupil leaves a particu- 
lar environment. 

I am in agreement with Miss Hull that 
the remedy for making more sure our 
means of communication lies rather in 
improved methods of teaching speech and 
lip-reading, and especially in the earlier 
education of our pupils in an oral atmos- 
phere. 





Some crack their tongues as a driver does 
his whip, and at last they come to think that 
the tongue was meant to be a lash—HENrRY 
Warp BEECHER. 











HE funeral of Zenas F. Westervelt, 
Superintendent of the Western New 
York Institute for Deaf Mutes, who died 
yesterday morning at his home, in the 
Institute building, 1545 St. Paul Street, 
will be held tomorrow afternoon at the 
First Baptist Church. Rev. Elijah A. 
Hanley, pastor of the church, and Dr. 
Rush Rhees, president of the University 
of Rochester, will officiate. Interment 
will be in Riverside Cemetery. Mr. 
Westervelt would have been 69 years of 
age March 15. 

Zenas Freeman Westervelt was born 
on March 15, 1849, in Columbus, Ohio, 
son of William Bishop Westervelt and 
Martha Freeman Westervelt. Two broth- 
ers, George and Sylvanus, died in boy- 
hood, leaving him the only child. His 
mother, after the death of the father, 
taught in the Columbus schools fora time, 
but later became matron of the State 
School for the Deaf, in that city. She 
died February 27, 1896. 

Zenas F. Westervelt was named for 
Zenas Freeman, his mother’s uncle, who 
was the first corresponding secretary of 
the Rochester Theological Seminary. 
Zenas Westervelt made his home with 
his mother in Columbus during his school 
years. He was graduated from Colum- 
bus High School in 1868, and afterwards 
was employed in the office of a contractor 
on the Hocking Valley Railroad. He next 
became agent for the White Line Fast 
Freight, and subsequently clerk in the 
office of the American Express Company 
in Columbus. On retiring from that posi- 
tion he took charge of the school at 
Galen, Ohio, in the fall of 1869, and at 
the close of the school year became a 
clerk in a bank in Topeka, Kans. There 
he remained until August, 1871, when 
he went to Frederick, Md., to engage 
in teaching the deaf, in connection with 
Charles W. Ely, who at the same time 
became principal of the State School for 
the Deaf, and with whom he remained for 





*From The Rochester Evening Times, Feb- 
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two years. He then went to the Wash- 
ington Heights School, in New York. 

Dr. Westervelt, aware of the psycho 
ogy involved, was always a strong ad 
vocate of manual spelling for the dea 
rather than the use of signs. He believe 
that by the constant use of manual spel 
ing a deaf child would attain the be 
mental development and a more accu 
and fluent use of English. He also bh 
lieved and advocated that a deaf chile 
so trained would attain greater profe 
ciency in speech and lip-reading. 

This system of combining manual spel 
ing and speech, to the exclusion of sign 
was Dr. Westervelt’s contribution to_ 
profession, and is known both here 
abroad as the “Rochester Method,” @ 
compliment not only to him, but to thi 
school. 

Dr. Westervelt’s conviction was 
deafness did not, of itself, produce i 
the person affected an abnormal mind 
spoken of in his profession as “a deat 
mute mind,” and therefore, in the 
and education of the deaf, there was 
need of the distinctive deaf-mute 
guage of signs. The manual-oral meth 
he so originated and its application in 
school was based on that conviction. 
the same spirit Dr. Westervelt adop 
for his school the same course of stt 
as that established by the New York 
regents for our public schools, lead 
to a high-school diploma. 

The pupils are instructed and gra 
ated as they are in the public schools 
Industrial instruction was begun by Dr 
Westervelt as early as 1878, and in 18 
a cooking class was organized. He\ 
devoted to the education, training, 
care of deaf-mutes practically all his ff 
He was superintendent of the Rocheste 
institution from the time he helped 
found it, in 1876, and he was known  ~ 
instructors of the deaf nearly all over the” 
world for his advanced methods. a 

The Western New York Institute was — 
organized at a meeting of citizens Of 
Rochester on February 3, 1876. Df 










































ZENAS FREEMAN WESTERVELT, LL.D. 


Secretary of the American Association to Promote the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf 
rom its incorporation in 1890, to the day of his death, and Superintendent and Principal of 
the Western New York Institution for the Deaf, Rochester, N. Y., from its organization in 
1876 till his death on February 17, 1918. 
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Westervelt had been invited to come to 
this city from New York, where he was 
an instructor in the Fanwood School, 
Washington Heights, to open the school. 
It began its career on March 4, 1876, at 
the northeast corner of South Avenue 
and Court Street. In 1878 the present 
quarters in St. Paul Street were occupied. 

Before the school was opened, Dr. 
Westervelt compiled a list of all deaf chil- 
dren in western and central New York 
who were not attending school. The 
project of a school here was brought to 
the attention of Mrs. Gilman H. Perkins, 
of this city, whose deaf daughter had 
been under the instruction of Mary H. 
Nodine, who later was married to Dr. 
Westervelt. Mr. and Mrs. Perkins made 
the proposal that he come to this city and 
superintend the enterprise. 

Dr. Westervelt was married twice. 
Mary Hart Nodine became his wife Oc- 
tober 14, 1875, and died January 6, 1893. 
They were married at Cornwall, Conn. 
In June, 1898, Dr. Westervelt married 
Adelia Clara Fay, of Columbus, Ohio, 
who, with an adopted son, Edmund W. 
Westervelt, survives him. 

Dr. Westervelt was long an active 
member of the First Baptist Church and 
was one of its deacons for many years. 
He was a member of the Genesee Valley 
Club, the University Club, and the Board 
of Trustees of the Rochester Theolog- 
ical Seminary, and was secretary of the 
American Association for the Teaching 
of Speech to the Deaf since its establish- 
ment, in 1890. 

A special meeting of the Board of Di- 
rectors of the Institute was held yester- 
day, and the following expression on Dr. 
Westervelt’s death was adopted: 

Rarely has a man merited and won so 
high and affectionate regard of all who 
knew him as our dear friend and associ- 
ate, Dr. Zenas Freeman Westervelt. He 
was connected with the work of the deaf 
from boyhood, and for more than 40 
years was the Superintendent of the Roch- 
ester School for the Deaf—an institution 
which he was the prime mover in found- 
ing. 

as a successful educator, Dr. Wester- 





velt is known by teachers of the deaf 
throughout the world. He broke away 
from the prevailing methods and devised 
and adopted a method of education 
founded on the exclusive use of ortho- 
graphic English, as distinguished from 
conventional signs, and thus largely eman- 
cipated the deaf from the limitation-of 
their infirmity by enabling them more 
fully to join in the thought and activities 
of hearing people. In recognition of his 
high attainments the University of Roch- 
ester, some 20 years ago, conferred on 
him the degree of Doctor of Laws. 

In addition to his exceptional mental 
gifts and keen perception along educa- 
tional lines, he possessed remarkable per- 
sonal traits. His strongly religious tem- 
perament was accompanied by a tenderly 
sympathetic nature, overflowing with sun- 
shine and good cheer. Every one af- 
flicted or in distress found in his big 
heart a responsive chord. 

While the whole community feels his 
loss, the hosts of deaf persons who have 
known the warmth of his affection and 
the support and guidance of his fatherly 
care will most grievously mourn him. 
There are many throughout our land who 
today and in the days to come will offer 
up a silent prayer in grateful thanks- 
giving that Dr. Westervelt has lived and 
that they have been influenced by the up- 
lift of his life and love. 





The Editor of The Post-Express, of 
Rochester, writes : 


“Dr. Westervelt was one of the men of 
world-wide usefulness whose work is in- 
conspicuously done. -He devoted his life 
to relief of a misfortune that afflicts many 
of his fellow-men, and he did much to 
make their restoration to happy contact 
with life possible. The eye is undoubt- 
edly the greatest means of developing 
intelligence, but there is a great suffer- 
ing in a life-long silence unless a sub- 
stitute means of communication is de- 
veloped for those who cannot hear or 
speak. Dr. Westervelt was a pioneer in 
the methods of teaching the deaf and 














dumb, and his ideas have in some meas- 
ure revolutionized the practise to its great 
betterment. His institution, here in 
Rochester, has been a power for educa- 
tional helpfulness for many years, and in 
its graduates Dr. Westervelt leaves a me- 
morial that will be more successful in 
testimony to the importance of his work 
than any other can be. The quiet effi- 
ciency with which this work was done 
during many years of fine citizenship 
Rochester can testify to. Dr. Westervelt 
did a fine service in a fine manner.” 





PRESENTATION TO A PIONEER 
ORAL TEACHER * 


Letter from Susanna E. Hull, to express her 
deeply felt and grateful thanks to the teach- 
ers of the deaf, her fellow-editors, and other 
kind friends, who have shown their generous 
appreciation of her life work among them; and 
also for the handsome check of three hundred 
pounds, privately presented to her in their 
name by her valued friend, Mr. A. J. Story. 


Kind Friends and Fellow-workers for the 

Deaf: 

Words fail me to express the deep 
sense of gratitude and astonishment that 
fills my heart in receiving and accepting 
from you all this assurance of your most 
generous appreciation of my life work 
amongst you, and your practical proof of 
this, in the manner and amount of your 
gift, so largely and thoughtfully provid- 
ing comfort for the years that remain, 
to be spent, I trust, in continuing that be- 
loved work with you all on to the end. 

To work for the deaf has been the joy 
of my life, and my highest privilege has 
been the taking part with you all in our 
educational endeavors, experiences, con- 
ferences, and discussions. ‘The richest 
blessing has been the Divine prospering 
of all our work, so that now speech for 
the deaf is winning acceptance and em- 
ployment all over the world. I trust it 
will be still further strengthened and per- 
fected by our present aim—the establish- 
ment of schools or of home training for 
the very young deaf, so that by the early 





*From The Teacher of the Deaf (England) 
for February. 
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use of speech-reading and the formation 
of the language habit, before school age, 
the hindrances and drawbacks that at 
present limit the use of speech by the 
deaf shall in the near future be lessened, 
if not totally done away with. Then 
we may hope to see the deaf truly re- 
stored to social intercourse with those 
blessed with hearing power and enabled 
to occupy parallel useful positions in the 
world. 

And now, though I cannot as fully ex- 
press myself'as I would, let me say that 
amid all the comfort your generous gift 
will add to my future years, their great- 
est gladness, in all praise and glory to 
God, will be the remembrance of your 
affectionate esteem and care for my wel- 
fare. Many, many thanks to you all. 

I remain, dear friends, 

Most truly yours, 
SUSANNA E. Hut. 


Tavistock, Longlands Park Road, Sid- 
cup, Kent, February, 1918. 





WHITE MAGIC* 
BY R. F. 


Blind folk see the fairies, 
Oh, better far than we, 

Who miss the shining of their wings 

Because our eyes are filled with things 
We do not wish to see. 

They need not seek enchantment 
From solemn printed books, 

For all about them as they go 

The fairies flutter to and fro 
With smiling, friendly looks. 


Deaf folk hear the fairies, 
However soft their song; 
’Tis we who lose the honey sound 
Amid the clamor all around 
That beats the whole day long. 
But they with gentle faces 
Sit quietly apart; 
What room have they for sorrowing 
While fairy minstrels sit and sing 
Close to their listening heart? 





“T am confident that your subscribers have 
never received more helpful service for dollar 
invested than is given in THe VoitTa Review,” 
is the opinion of one reader of our magazine. 





*From Punch, London. 
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MRS. NITCHIE’S ANNOUNCEMENT 

From now on the New York School for the 
Hard of Hearing will give its -normai course 
throughout the year. Any one coming to New 
York for the summer, as many do from the 
South and West, may arrange to take this 
course at that time. 

This school will also have an out-of-town 
instruction and practise class in lip-reading 
during July and August, either at seashore or 
mountain resort, depending on the preference 
of the pupils. We can promise a good time to 
those who join, as a place will be chosen where 
there will be opportunities for fun or quiet, as 
one may wish. Mr. Nitchie started this work 
ten years ago, but was not able to continue it. 

A class in citizenship is being organized for 
the spring. This is the first time such a class 
has ever been formed by any one and we be- 
lieve it will fill a long-felt want. 





Miss Lina M. Crain has arranged with Miss 
Clark, assistant principal of the New York 
School for the Hard of Hearing, to give the 
Normal Training Course which Mr. Edward 
B. Nitchie planned giving, in the Boston School 
of Lip-Reading, 30 Huntington Avenue, Boston. 
This course will begin April 8. It was most 
successfully given in the Chicago School of 
Lip-Reading last spring. Miss Crain writes: 
“Tt is the method used in the public schools, 
both in Chicago and Boston. All who wish to 
become teachers of lip-reading should com- 
municate before the class is full. Here is an 
excellent opportunity to help those who return 
from service in the war with impaired hearing, 
as well as to help all persons afflicted with 
varying degrees of deafness.” 





Beginning February 1, 1918, normal courses 
in speech-reading were offered by the Denver 
School of Lip-Reading, Denham Building, Den- 
ver, Colo. A preliminary course, or prelimi- 
nary courses, in lip-reading will be necessary 
for applicants, as a working knowledge of the 
subject is the foundation requirement for the 
teacher. College graduates or persons with 
some teaching experience are preferred for.this 
normal course. This is the time to equip your- 
self in this specialty. The need for teachers 
of lip-reading, for both children and adults, is 
growing everywhere, every day, and the gov- 
ernment may soon need you to assist in bring- 
ing deafened soldiers back to a normal place in 
life. 





What is religion? Not the repetition of 
prayers and platitudes. Not namby-pamby 
goodness. Not forms and ceremonies. Re- 
ligion is courage, strength, uprightness, recti- 
tude, devotion to principle, unselfishness, serv- 
ice of humanity, consecration to high ideals. 
When have these virtues ever been so glori- 
ously demonstrated as in this war? These sen- 
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timents, these fundamental conceptions, should 
be impressed by every teacher upon every pupil 
in all our schools-and colleges—From Educa- 
tion. 





ANSWERING ADVERTISEMENTS FOR 
TEACHERS 


A mother writes to us: “I received many re- 
plies to my advertisement for a teacher, but 
most of them went into the waste-basket. Per- 
haps you can find a way to suggest to teachers 
that from my view-point it looks as though there 
was something wrong in the mental make-up 
of a teacher who writes ‘Please consider me 
an applicant for the position,’ yet gives no 
serviceable details about her experience, the 
salary she will expect, how soon she can com- 
mence, or whether she is qualified to do what 
I expect the teacher to do. Why do teachers 
fail to tell in the first letter what they are capa- 
ble of doing, the salary they expect, how soon 
they can start to work for me, where and how 
long they have taught, and give the names and 
addresses of their indorsers. If they would do 
this it would save a lot of worry and corre- 
spondence.” 





Mrs. A. B. N. Moss, 6017 Von Versen Ave- 
nue, St. Louis, has issued a circular on lip- 
reading from which we clip the following para- 
graphs: 

Lip-reading, or speech-reading, is the art of 
reading the speech of others, and while it will 
not restore the totally deaf person to as perfect 
intercourse with the world as he would have 
had with perfect hearing, it certainly gives the 
greatest relief to the constant ear strain and 
makes coming in contact with friends and 
fellow-men one of pleasure and convenience 
rather than a matter of embarrassment. 

Most people have at least some ability for 
reading lips and possess intuitively a certain 
measure of. the fundamental knowledge of the 
mechanism of speech, and unconsciously they 
read lips; and how much more readily could 
they understand the speech of others if they 
would learn the correct positions of the differ- 
ent elements of speech and the movements of 
the organs when proper enunciation and dis- 
tinct articulation are used. 

This knowledge, combined with a mental skill 
and accuracy of the eye that comes only with 
training, would eliminate all chances of it be- 
ing mere guesswork. 

Lip-reading is an art that requires mental 
skill, for the mind must be trained to interpret 
into thought the movement which the eye sees, 
and if it means developing mentally, it means 
that a person. will most assuredly acquire 
thereby an alertness, a power of concentration, 
and a quickness of perception, and this, to- 
gether with a vast amount of self-confidence 
gained, should be considered quite an asset im- 
deed. 
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LETTER TO THE EDITOR 


Lexincton, Mo., February 19, 1908. 

Tue VoLtaA BurEAu: For the enclosed $1.50 
please send copy of “The Raindrop.” My ac- 
quaintance with THe Vo.ta ReviEw com- 
menced through Miss Harriet U. Andrews, of 
Kansas City, Mo. I think the magazine im- 
proves with each number. It has opened a new 
world to me, which grows broader and brighter 
as I read the helpful articles and the experience 
of others who have lost their hearing; for 1 
studied lip-reading at the New York School 
for the Hard of Hearing. In the cheerful opti- 
mism of this school, one soon ceases to feel 
sorry for one’s self. After learning of “The 
League for the Hard of Hearing,” I felt that 
I had joined a band of noble workers who are 
making the world better by their efforts. 

I am on the eve of my seventieth birthday. 
This fact may encourage others to take up the 
study of lip-reading. I am only a beginner, 
but lip-reading enables me to say: “The day- 
light cometh, the shadows flee away.” __ 

Looking backward into a past of many shad- 
ows, there was one occasion when I fe!t that a 
halo rested above my head. This happy feeling 
was caused by a remark made by my little 


granddaughter. She said: “Mother, aren’t you 
glad we have a grandmother? Grandmothers 
are deaf.” 


I hope that all hard-of-hearing grandmothers 
may have their hearts cheered in some such 
happy way. THe VoLra Review is carrying 
such a message to its readers. 

Very cordially, 
(Mrs.) L. F. Tropa. 


CORRECTIONS 


The contribution to the January Vora Re- 
VIEW entitled “An Historical Pageant Produced 
on the Fiftieth Anniversary of the Founding 
of Clarke School, Northampton, Mass.,” was 
written by Miss Eleanor C. Leonard, and her 
name should have been appended. The Editor 
had planned to have the pageant follow and 
orm a portion of the contribution entitled 
“The Fiftieth Anniversary of the Founding of 
Clarke School,” but owing to the non-arrival 
of the illustrations for the latter it was finally 
decided to let it go in the following number. 
So the magazine was made up. Then the ex- 
press company found the half-tones and a re- 
arrangement of the pages not printed enabled 
us to have the Anniversary article follow in- 
Stead of preceding the printed pageant article. 
Miss Leonard states that the following should 
have been the final paragraph in the descrip- 
tion of the pageant, an acknowledgment of 
credit we gladly make. 

“The pageant was conceived by Mrs. Hallie 
Florence Gelbart, of Hartford, Conn., and pro- 
duced under her personal direction. The pleas- 
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ure and satisfaction felt by both audience and 
participants was due in large measure to Mrs. 
Gelbart’s tireless interest, her painstaking su- 
pervision, and inspiring personality.” 

The caption to Plate IV, on page 33, should 
have read: “The Monk Leading the Children 
up to Knowledge and Religion,” while the cap- 
tion to Plate V should have read: “Knowledge 
Commending Her Children to Religion’s Care,” 
and the name of “Miss Gilbert” under the last 
illustration should have read Miss Gelbart. 


Miss Arbaugh writes: “I have a charming 
little school this year. Four little ones of: four 
years of age in the beginning class with a boy 
of six who has just come. Then three bright 
children of nine and ten in another class, and 
three (our advanced class) who are doing ex- 
cellent work. With these one child in a class 
alone, but we use the other pupils to help her 
with class work. The school is the most nearly 
graded it has ever been and it seems to me 
unusually so for a school so small.” 


Through the activity of Miss Jennie Hedrick, 
director of the speech clinic at Georgetown 
University Hospital, Washington, school offi- 
cials and parents were able to meet Dr. Walter 
B. Swift at her residence on February 18. She 
also arranged two meetings for the general 
public at the Y. M. C. A. Hall, at which the 
subject of “The Speech Problem in the Public 
Schools” was discussed. 


THE RAINDROP 


In a tribute to Dr. James H. Logan, The 
Deaf Oklahoman editorially states in its issue 
of February Ist: 

“But Mr. Logan’s services in the cause of 
the advancement of the deaf will be longest 
remembered, not as those of a teacher, but as 
author of The Raindrop, a book of marvel- 
ously interesting stories, written especially for 
the deaf. These stories have been read by sev- 
eral generations of deaf children throughout 
the country, and no better adapted or more 
popular stories were ever written for this class 
of children. Several years ago these stories 
were republished by the Volta Bureau. The 
edition was attractive in form and page and 
beautifully illustrated, but was rather high in 
price ($1.50). If the book could be brought into 
general use among hearing children and the 
price thereby reduced, a great service would 
be rendered to the rising generation, whether 
deaf or hearing.” 





The Kindergarten Speech Clinic was opened 
on January 18, at 100 Riverway, Boston, Mass. 








The American Association to Promote the Teaching of 
Speech to the Deaf 


Is a Philanthropic Society, incorporated in 1890 in full conformity to legal requirements. 


President, Enymunp Lyon, Rochester, N. Y. 
First Vice-President, Davin G. Fatrcuiip, Washington, D. C. 
Second Vice-President, E. McKay Goopwin, M. A., Morganton, N. C. 
Official Secretary (Vacancy). 

General Secretary, Harris Taytor, LL..D., 904 Lexington Ave., New York City. 
Treasurer, Boyp Taytor, Washington Loan and Trust Co., Washington, D. C. 
Chairman of the Executive Committee, Gu.pert H. Grosvenor, Washington, D. C. 
Chairman of the Advisory Committee, ALEXANDER GRAHAM Bett, Washington, D. C. 
Business Office: The Volta Bureau, 35th St. and Volta Place, Washington, D. C. 
Superintendent, The Volta Bureau, Frep De Lanp. 


Directors.—(Terms expire 1918:) Harris Taylor; Dr. A. L. E. Crouter, Mt. Airy, Pa.; — 
Gilbert H. Grosvenor, Washington, D. C.; John D. Wright, New York City; Mary McCowen, ~ 
Chicago, Ill. (Terms expire 1919:) David G. Fairchild; Richard O. Johnson, Indianapolis, 
Ind.; Edmund Lyon; Caroline A. Yale, Northampton, Mass.; T. C. Forrester, Frederick, Md. 
(Tieme expire 1920:) Sarah Fuller, Newton Lower Falls, Mass.; E. McKay Goodwin; E. A. — 
Gruver, Rome, N. Y.; E. G. Hurd, Providence, R. I.; (Vacancy). 


The object of the Association as defined in its certificate of incorporation is: 
“To arp ScHOOLS FOR THE DEAF IN THEIR EFFORTS TO TEACH SPEECH AND SPEECH-READING.” 

In addition to its special work in promoting the teaching of speech to the deaf, the © 
Association now carries on the work of the Volta Bureau in Washington, D. C., an institution ~ 
dealing more generally with the education of the deaf. q 

The Association welcomes to its membership all persons who desire to promote the — 
teaching of speech and speech-reading. Membership dues, $2.00 a year, with no entrance — 
fee. Life membership, $50.00. Persons desiring to become members should send $2.00 to | 
the Treasurer, Mr. Boyd Taylor, Volta Bureau, 35th Street and Volta Place, Washington, 
D. C. THe Vorta Review is sent to all members. 

Every oral teacher and every parent of a deaf child should find a joy in helping to pro- 
mote the work of the Association. 





THE VOLTA BUREAU 


The Volta Bureau for the Increase and Diffusion of Knowledge Relating to the Deaf» | 
was founded and endowed by Alexander Graham Bell in 1887. It was the property of its | 
trustee, Alexander Melville Bell, and his successor, Charles J. Bell, from June 27, 1887, until 
1909, when, at the suggestion of its founder, it was presented with other property to the — 
American Association to Promote the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf, an association founded © 
and endowed by Dr. Bell in 1890. 


In furtherance of its primary purpose, the Volta Bureau has printed, or reprinted, and — 
freely distributed, in the form of leaflets, pamphlets, or books, several hundred thousand - 
contributions to knowledge i in the hope that perusal would serve to broaden views concerni 
the deaf. It has published a few books that it sells at cost or less, It maintains a fireproo 
reference library, and is endeavoring to include in its unique collection of literature relating — 
to the deaf a copy of every book, periodical, pamphlet, and leaflet relating to any phase of 
deafness and published in any part of the world during any period. 


The Volta Bureau publishes “Tue Vorta Review: The Speech and Speech- Reading @ 
Magazine,” an illustrated monthly periodical. Every number contains much that is service- 
able to all who are striving for better speech, for correct speech. It has been truly said that 
no other magazine has done so much to encourage hard-of-hearing adults to study lip-read- 
ing; gs to encourage the training and teaching of little deaf children in the home prior to | 
school age. 4 


Whatever efficient work the Volta Bureau and THe Vorta Review may do should be i 
credited to the American Association to Promote the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf. 
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who has also written a little handbook 
of a Deaf Child Ought to Know." 
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